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SUMMER QUARTER FACULTY 


REGULAR STAFF 


Henry Suzzallo, Ph.D. (Columbia), LL.D. (California)........... President of the University 


John Thomas Condon, LL.B. (Michigan), LL.M. (Northwestern).......Dean of the School of 
Law, Dean of Faculties. 


Frederick Elmer Bolton, Ph.D. (Clark)......Dean of the School of Education, Director of the 
Summer Quarter. 


Aid, Mary Laura, A.B. (Wisconsin)..... Mistateletelatsioy é-oie'¢ ... Instructor in Physical Education 
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Orsi MCOLATCOME Se As M. \( WASDING TON ) oc alais aiere afelainiamicce Sia ie esate iste ere Instructor in Journalism 
Brakel, Henry Louis, Ph.D. (Cornell)............ Associate Professor of Engineering Physics 
Breland wRutus, AvBs, (Chattanooga)... 6. cess cscsne diene a fehetiet'eh siate scavieeavene Instructor in English 
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NGHATIAN RLY VomrAr IM. 14 WOESNIDS COM )i.1a)s/.14, n/a wiles, 0, 61st aie eels bustel e) ol 016 (a anetese (eri @ Associate in History 
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Cory eerpert’ Hlisworth,: Ph: De CHarvard ) 6 idisce'd estates ove enaisie ac eles Professor in Liberal Arta 
Coxanbaward. Godfrey, Ph: D.) (Cornell) wi ciccccces celescecs Associate Professor of English 
PSI LUD DAs Aes OVW ASIN TOs clateres aleiecie sclsisvese is ais epeneve (sleet oie -.-.--Associate in History 
Dehn, William Maurice, Ph.D. (Illinois)................... Professor of Organic Ohemisiry 
Denny, Grace Goldena, A.M. (Columbia)............ Associate Professor of Home Economica 
Densmore, Harvey Bruce, A.B. (Oxford) ...........eeeccevees Assistant Professor of Greek 
DeVries, Louis Peter, Ph.D. (Wisconsin)........Assistant Professor of Romanic Languages 
Draper, Oscar Eldridge, M.Acct. (Vories Business College).......... Lecturer on Business 
Administration. 


Hckelman, Ernest Otto, Ph.D. (Heidelberg, Germany)........Assistant Professor of German 


Edens, Annette (New York School of Fine Arts and Applied Arts) (Columbia)... .Instructor 
in Drawing. 


Edmundson, Clarence, B.S. (Idaho)..... «222s. Associate in Physical Education and Hygiene 
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George, William Henry, Ph.D. (Harvard)............Associate Professor of Political Science 
Glen, Irving Mackey, A.M. (Oregon).......Professor of Music and Dean of the Oollege of 


Fine Arts. 
Goggio, Charles, Ph.D. (Wisconsin)........ osee---Associate Professor of Romanic Languages 
Goodner, Ivan Wilbur, LL.B. (Nebraska)..........+. Spiele telel aie creel aie ....-Professor of Law 
Goodspeed, George Howard, B.S. (Min.H.) (Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology.) 4 ctessitis Wetate aaah ears ose miata @ elie alalete olka! svelte will ole Assistant Professor of Geology 
Gowen, Herbert Henry, D.D. (Whitman College).......... . Professor of Oriental History, 
Literature and Institutions, 
Graves, Dorsett, (Missouri) ...........200. solekecetayokere laisersan Associate in Physical Education 
Gregory, Homer Ewart, A.M. (Chicago)......Assistant Professor of Business Administration 
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Gross, Mary Emma, A.M. (Columbia) ................00. Assistant Professor and Director 
of Physical Education for Women. 
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Hamack, Frank Hartmond, LL.B. (Georgetown)....... Instructor in Business Administration 
Hamilton, Rachael Elizabeth, A.M. (Washington) ............e0ee000.8 .. Associate in French 


Harrison, Joseph Barlow, A.B. (Oxford)...... BAC Ar iCits pine eS Associate Professor of English 
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Helmlinge, Charles Louis, A.M. (Washington)....Assistant Professor of Romanic Languages 


Higgs, Paul McClellan, B.S. (Washington) ............cceecccecses Demonstrator in Physics 
Hoffstadt, Rachael H., Ph-D. (Chicagoys: te vats. cece. Assistant Professor of Bacteriology 
Hughes, Cecil Leonard, A.M. (Washington) 0. 2 cyejcic.2 0 ore crore ceo wc er cece ns Lecturer on Education 


Irwin, Lilian, M.D. (Cooper Medical College)...Lecturer on Physical Education for Women 
Isaacs, Walter, B.S. (James Millikin) (Academie Colorossi and Academic 


MOdGIMG er eTIS) es kiahs, ken, «fee obsiens aatee Magi hineisveballe aussi etakals Associate Professor of Fine Arta 
J CHLETSOD VV ALISA MN ole ois co 2y ately le love ones lerstehioka tele ts Assistant in Physical Education (Golf Teacher) 
Jensen wATNe eS izurd, 7A. M. 7 (Washington). c.ilestiieie steicturelsie's  sceuersehe Assistant in Hducation 
Jerbert, cArtonr. Hudolph, MES. eCW ashing toni. miele) stelsketsiaisels sles hl's Associate in Mathematics 
JODES aueamelian (Pearl, “A cM. CVO ws)). <1 ctesete ts is sie taut tous plies ei oleis late o1s <6 6 eters Associate in English 
Koehne, Martha, A.M. (Ohio State)..............0.- Assistant Professor of Home Economics 
Pandedwttenry, ASM. (SLarVard)\< arch ave leis a ils laneopastin ta uexs Professor of Geology and Mineralogy and 
Dean of the Oollege of Science. 
WAniZe Harvey, ils... 6 (Sen Mus nS CHOOL) re ratetsloisiels:stetomesiatertereienstclrislsieletelens > Professor of Law 
Lewis, Howard Thompson, A.M. (Wisconsin)............ Professor of Economics and Dean of 
the Oollege of Business Administration. 
Lundberg, George Andrew, Ph.D. (Minnesota) .............ceceevees Instructor in Sociology 
Meany; Edmond ‘Stephen; )M.L:' (Wisconsin)).<% %. (*.%yo%.toteretctererslele cleo oltre tes Professor of History 
Miller, Robert Cunningham, Ph.D. (California) .............. Assistant Professor of Zoology 
Milliman, Loren Douglas; A.B. (Michigan) 0h osv ceie osrelvtectelo ee ei Associate Professor of English 
Moriarty, William Daniel, Ph.D. (Michigan)............ Professor of Business Administration 
Oliver; ‘Louise Benton; B:M.\ (Washington) :.65,6 0:01. cteistetene le bie eelete tela os w Associate in Music 
Osborn, Frederick Arthur, Ph.D. (Michigan).......... Professor of Physics and Director of 
Physics Laboratories. 
Padelford, Frederick Morgan, Ph.D. (Yale)............ Professor of English and Dean of the 
Graduate School. 
Parrington,, Vernon’ Louis; A.M. “CRmporla iii sirisie sie ausls sale el cinieeceknm is auc Professor of English 
Patty, Virginia Cunningham (Columbia)............ Assistant Professor of Home Hconomics 
Patzer Otto Ph.D. (Wisconsin ye sictak ete eric stele tote eieter isin oi ana Associate Professor of French 
Powell: Sargent, oF h. De a( TInoks): sjereie si erssusvereys eietelelpinucustouatews «eevee 6 6 Instructor in Ohemistry 
Randolph, Edgar Dunnington, Ph.D. (Columbia)................000. Professor of Education 
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Rhodes, Helen Neiison + (Colum Dia.) ie %. cters miele sustera cietetslewis cieietelcl ste cloves -Instructor in Drawing 
Richardson, Oliver Huntington, Ph.D. (Heidelberg, Germany) ...Professor of European History 
Roberts, Alexander Crippen, Ph.D. (Washington)......... .-..-Professor of Education and 


Director of the Extension Service. 
Rosen, Moritz (Graduate, Warsaw Conservatory, Russia)........Associate Professor of Music 


Salandra>) Dominic; A.B.) (Reed) ..../s/cleja cle, 0 «4 ob ..--Teaching Fellow in Romanic Languages 
Saunders, Edwin James, A.M. (HarvarG)........esccvccees Assistant Professor of Geology 
SemonseWaldo,xPk: Ds (Washinton). 0.2... 0s so Ci ielewadld « evetauchale 035 Instructor in Ohemistry 
Sidey; Thomas Kay, Ph.D. (Chicago) ......ccceceis . Associate Professor of Latin and Greek 
Simpson, Lurline, A.M. (Washington)............-. Beck SS ew Me bs tate Associate in French 
Skinner, Macy Milmore, Ph.D. (Harvard)....Associate Professor of Business Administration 
Smith, Stevenson, Ph.D. (Pennsylvania).......... ale iel a} Miiatehc tele bic hae Professor of Psychology 
Spencer, Matthew Lyle, Ph.D. (Chicago)......... .- Professor of Journalism and Director 
of the School of Journalism. 
Sperlin, Ottis Bedney, Ph.M. (Chicago)........ ow MB RUE SO TAMHy ols rele iale te <ip Lecturer on English 
Storm, Alfrida Anna@«(Columbial University) ite: . eee. +.2t. Ole «ceiver . Associate in Design 
Tartar, Herman’ Vance, “PACD.” (Chicago): vate fe) fe ov slslicl ci cid stele Associate Professor of Ohemistry 
Thompson, Thomas Gordon, Ph.D. (Washington).......... . Associate Professor of Ohemistry 
Umphrey, George Wallace, Ph.D. (Harvard)...........cce00- Professor of Romanic Languages 


Van de Walker, Frank Chester, M.B.A. (Washington)....Associate in Business Administration 
Van Ogle, Louise, (Theoretical Work, Dr. Bridge, Chester, England; Richter, Leipzig, Piano, 
Godowsky, Berlin; Lhevinne Berlin; Harold Bauer, Paris) ..Assistant Professor of Music 


Venino, Albert Franz, (New York Conservatory of Music) (Pupil of Leschetizky)......Associ- 
ate Professor of Music. 


Vickner, Edwin John, Ph.D. (Minnesota)...........+.. Professor of Scandinavian Languages 
Weinzirl; ‘John; Dr PtH. "(Earvard) ica iteteteteee cere de icle an «tens Professor of Bacteriology 
Williams,’ Curtis” Talmage;* PhD: (Clark) .2.5o009 P55 sinc. .s Assistant Professor of Education 
Wilson, Florence Bergh, B.Mus. (Washington).............- i afete ofa Assistant in Music 
Winger, Roy Martin, Ph.D. (Johns Hopkins)............ Associate Professor of Mathematics 
‘Winther, -Sophus/ Keith): M A’ (Oregon) irc vcucatsteetciolereke tistele nels wueieteialeterenene Associate in English 
Wood, Carli: Paige) “Ar Mes (Harvard) cies cie eieiciere ee eaiciaren oe inate Associate Professor of .Music 


Worcester, John!) Locke, MSD) (CAlabarea \iaw. © cis inlets elerciarcieie eletela siete erin Professor of Anatomy 
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SPECIAL APPOINTMENTS FOR SUMMER QuarTER, 1925 


Akin, Margaret, A.B. (Washington).......... Instructor in Oral Expression and Dramatio 
Coach, Franklin High School, Seattle. 

Ayres, Harry Morgan, Ph.D. (Harvard).......... Associate Professor of English, Ooluwmbia 
University. 

Bayliss Gharles (A. A Bei (Washington). suey. 6 6s sis 3.2.5 Graduate Student, Harvard University 

RR GMALC]L eecA TATA oc sie syaraha catch Si Gisabe hans sce: wie <6 Head of Swimming Instruction, Y.W.0.A., Seattle 

Brown, Harold Chapman, Ph.D. (Harvard)...... Associate Professor of Philosophy, Stanford 
University. 

IBEQWH ee MATOUCTILC cecil anars atetetele (outers (ches 4 aiers /0, sie sss .3t ele came e's Pianist in Physical Education 

Coons shirley sd: sev As (ODIO). soc .6c 2+ oes Projessor of Business Administration, University 
of Montana. 

Cotterell, Edwin Angell, M.A. (Harvard).......... Professor of Political Science, Stanford 
University. 

Doyle, wdng, MEST CWashinetom) rer. cher ares state «theta cletets ole ale © #Nry Assistant in Bacteriology 

Froula, V. Karel, A.B. (Northwestern).......... Principal, Roosevelt High School, Scattle 


Gardner, Nathaniel Lyon, Ph.D. (California)....Associate Professor of Botany, University 
of California. 

Gehrkens, Karl Wilson, A.M. (Oberlin)........ Professor of School Music, Oberlin College 

Gibson, Jesse E., A.B. (Idaho)....Advisor of Girls, North Central High School, Spokane 

Griffith, William, LL.B. (Washington)........ Graduate Student, University of California 

Harman, Mary Theresa, Ph.D. (Indiana)..Professor of Zoology, Kansas Agricultural Oollege 

Hauck, Hazel, M.S. (Washington).......... Instructor in Home Economics, University of 
North Dakota. 

Heckel, Albert K., Ph.D. (Pennsylvania)......Professor of History, University of Missouri 


Howard, Grace E., Ph.D. (Washington University, St. Louis)........ Instructor in Botany 
Wellesley Oollege. 

InksterseEtarrys (Washington) sive. docu te cgis « steeple sss, aye te, ore Student Assistant in Anatomy 

Jenson, Marian) Gullette. B.S2) (Washingtom)) ci. .)sio 4 sists tel slates olew de wet Assistant in Zoology 

Johnson, Martin, B.S. (Washington)............ Curator, Biological Station, Friday Harvor 

Kaltchas, Nicholas 8., M.A. (Columbia)...... Instructor in Huropean History, University of 
Montana. 

Knighton, Marion, B.S. (Columbia)............ Instructor in Physical Education, Skidmore 
School of Art. 

Madsen, Iver Nelson, Ph.D. (Iowa)...... Director, Department of Tests and Measurements, 
State Normal School, Lewiston. 

Malone; Kemp, 2h Dr (Chicago)! 2a ts). ats <6 aie Leeturer in English, Johns Hopkins University 

Marchand, Leslie F'., M.A. (Washington).......... Professor of English, College of Alaska 

Miller, Edmund Thornton, Ph.D. (Harvard)....Professor of Economics, University of Texas 

Millers) Wrilford:?S:5- PbED! (illinois) Ss essas sala ths Professor of Educational Psychology, 
University of Minnesota. 

Owen; Humphrey #Gis eM Al (Denver jisaniicaels cies ciate sw ecere a Assistant Professor of Biology, 
University of Montana. 

Platt, Anne C., B.S. (Washington)................Assistant Professor of Home Economics, 
University of Montana. 

Pratt, Orville Clyde, Ph.B., (De Pauw University)...... Superintendent of Schools, Spokane 


Pritchett, John Perry, M.A. (Stanford)...Associate Professor of History Macalester College 

Snedden, David, Ph.D. (Columbia)...Professor of Educational Sociology, Teachers’ Oollege, 
Oolumbia University. 

Taft, Donald Reed, Ph.D. (Columbia) ..Professor of Hconomics and Sociology, Wells College 


Trever, Albert Augustus, Ph.D. (Chicago)...... Professor of Ancient and Medieval History, 
Lawrence Oollege. 

Tripp, Walter Bradley, B.L.I. (Hmerson)........ Professor of Dramatic Art and Literature, 
Emerson College of Oratory. 

Weesey Asa Orin, Ph. Div (Iiinois) ek 3 oes Professor of Zoology, University of Illinois 

Woodward, Hugh M., Ph.D. (California)............ Professor of Philosophy of Education, 


Director of Graduate Work and of Summer Session, Brigham Young University. 
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THE SUMMER QUARTER 


The University of Washington year is organized in four quarters. The 
summer quarter is an integral part of the university year and its courses 
coordinate with the other quarters. It offers especial opportunities for 
teachers and others whose regular work is suspended in the summer months. 
By the four-quarter plan regular students are able to take their vacations 
during any quarter of the year, or by attending the four quarters each year 
they may complete their college course in three years. 


Dates.—The quarter is divided into two terms, the first term opening 
on Tuesday, June 16 and closing on Wednesday, July 22. Registration 
must be completed for the second term on or before July 22. The sec- 
ond term closes Wednesday, August 26. 


Regular work will be offered in the Colleges of Liberal Arts, Science, 
Fine Arts and Business Administration, the School of Education, the 
School of Law, the School of Journalism and the Graduate School. 


While no specific courses in engineering are offered students may ob- 
tain required foundation courses in chemistry, physics and mathematics and 
will find opportunity to take desired electives in other departments and 
colleges. The Puget Sound Biological Station at Friday Harbor will main- 
tain a session of six weeks beginning June 15 and ending July 24. 


The laboratories and libraries are open and the various departments 
offer both undergraduate and graduate work equal in quality to that main- 
tained during the rest of the year. In most departments three grades of 
work are offered: (a) courses for beginners, (b) courses for advanced 
undergraduates, and (c) courses for graduate students. In a large number 
of cases, heads of departments are in charge of the work. In addition to 
regular members of the faculty several prominent teachers from outside 
the University will give courses. 


ADMISSION AND REGISTRATION 
CORRESPONDENCE AND CREDENTIALS 


_ Correspondence—Credentials and all correspondence relating to admis- 
sion to any college or school of the University should be addressed to the 
Registrar, University of Washington, Seattle. 


Credentials—The requirements for admission of both graduate and un- 
dergraduate students who wish to receive regular credit for their work are 
the same for the summer quarter as for any other session of the Univer- 
sity (see below). If these applicants have not yet been fully matriculated 
and regularly classified they should see that complete official credentials 
for all secondary and advanced work completed to date are permanently 
filed with the registrar as long before the opening of the summer quarter 
as possible. 


BS” To give sufficient time for checking and recording, full credentials 
together with the applicant’s choice of college or school and major subject, 
must be wn the registrars office not later than June Ist. 


Diplomas or certificates of graduation, and personal records of credit 
that the applicant wishes to have returned to him, cannot be accepted as 
credentials. 


Official blanks for transfer of secondary or advanced credit will be 
furnished by the registrar on request. Similar forms used by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools and by most state 
universities will be accepted. 
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Scholarship Requirement.—The University has adopted a_ scholarship 
requirement of a grade of 80 or better in at least two-thirds of the subjects 
accepted for graduation from high school and for entrance to the Univer- 
sity. ‘This requirement will not be imposed on students who have gradu- 
ated from high school before September, 1921. It will have to be satisfied, 


however, in respect to all subjects taken in high school after September, 
1921. 


Freshman ‘Standing.—Freshman standing in the University is granted to 
any recommended graduate of a four-year accredited secondary school who 


meets the above scholarship requirement and presents fifteen units* of 
credit, distributed as follows: 


(a) 3 units of English. 

(b) 1 unit of algebra. 

(c) 1 unit of plane geometry. J 

(d) 3 units selected from one of the following groups (or 2 units if 
3 units of mathematics are presented). 


**(1) Foreign language, either ancient or modern, (at least 2 units 
in one language; less than one unit will not be counted in any 
language). 

(2) History, civics, economics (at least one unit to form a year 
of consecutive work in history.) 

(3) Physics, chemistry, botany, zoology, general biology, physical 
geography, geology, physiology. (Less than one unit will not 
be counted in physics, chemistry, or general biology. No sci- 
ence will be counted as applying on this requirement unless it 
includes a satisfactory amount of laboratory work). 

(e) 2 units in subjects presented in the above groups (1) - (3). 

(f{) 5 units selécted from subjects accepted by an approved high school 
for its diploma. Less than one unit will not be counted in physics, 
chemistry, general biology, or a foreign language. A maximum of 
4 units will be counted in vocational subjects, except for admission 
to the Colleges of Business Administration and Fine Arts. For 
admission to the College of Business Administration, the University 
will accept a maximum of 8 units in vocational subjects, of which 
at least 4 units must be in commercial branches. If a student pre- 
sents 8 such vocational units and 2 units in history, and fulfills 
requirements (a), (b), and (c), he will be given freshman stand- 
ing in that college without being held for requirements (d) and 
(e). If the student is transferred later to another ‘college, only 4 
vocational units will be counted, and the student will be required to 
meet the requirements (d) and (e). For admission to the College 
of Fine Arts, the University will accept a maximum of 5 units in 
vocational subjects, provided not less than 2 units of the five are 
in fine arts subjects. If the student is transferred later to another 
college only 4 vocational units will be counted. 


A candidate who fulfills these requirements will be admitted to fresh- 
man standing in any college of the University. tHowever, if he has not 


*A ‘‘unit’? is applied to work taken in high school; a ‘‘credit’? to work taken in 
college. To count as a unit, a subject must be taught five times a week, in periods of not 
less than forty-five minutes, for a school year of thirty-six weeks. 

**A student who has not taken in high school the amount of foreign language required 
for admission to the college he plans to enter, must make up the deficiency in the 
University as part of his regular schedule of work, but without receiving college credit 
for it. For the Colleges of Science and Fine Arts, the foreign language requirement may 
be satisfied by two units or 20 credits in any one foreign language. For the College ef 
Liberal Arts, by two units or 20 credits in one of the following: Latin, Greek, French, 
German, Spanish, Scandinavian, or Italian. If a student fails to present two units in one 
of these languages, but presents two units in another foreign language, he will receive 
college credit for required foreign language taken in the University. 
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taken in high school certain subjects prescribed for admission to the col- 
lege he may decide to enter, he must take them in the University, or if they 
are not offered in the University, he must take them in some accredited 
secondary school or with a tutor, as part of his authorized schedule of 
work. Such subjects, if taken in the University, may apply toward a de- 
gree, as far as elective courses make this practicable. In certain curricula, 
however, these subjects must be taken in addition to the prescribed sub- 
jects. A student entering without having satisfied such a requirement 1s 
required to register so that the requirement will be satisfied not later than 
the end of his fourth quarter of residence. A student failing to do this 1s 
ineligible for readmission until the requirement has been satisfied. 


Entrance to freshman standing with condition is not permitted. Ex- 
cess admission credit does not establish presumptive claim for advanced 
standing, unless the student has taken a graduate course in the high school 
of at least one semester. 

ERE Foy specific subjects prescribed for admission to tke several col- 
leges of the University, see Bulletin of General Information. 


Unclassified Standing—If a graduate of a four-year accredited second- 
ary school meets the scholarship requirements outlined above but lacks the 
specific subject requirements for admission to freshman standing he may be 
admitted as an unclassified student on recommendation of his principal. 
Such a student will be allowed to enroll only in courses for which he has 
had adequate preparation. By virtue of his classification he is not a can- 
didate for a degree, but he may ultimately become a candidate for a de- 
gree by fulfilling as part of his college prescriptions all the requirements 
for entrance to and graduation from the college in which he is registered. 
An unclassified student is required to register so that all prerequisites will 
be satisfied by the end of his fourth quarter of residence. Failure to com- 
ply with this requirement will make him ineligible for readmission until 
regular standing has been acquired. 


Unmatriculated Students—Persons of considerable maturity, who are 
unable to furnish satisfactory credentials, but who give evidence of being 
prepared to carry college work, will be accepted as unmatriculated students 
and will be given provisional college credit in those courses which they 
successfully complete. Provisional credit will not be changed to permanent 
college credit until requirements for admission to regular classification have 
been fully satisfied. 


Ordinarily, no change in the classification of an unmatriculated stu- 
dent can be made until after the close of the Summer Quarter. 


Advanced Undergraduate Standing.—Students from classes above the 
first year, who present letters of honorable dismissal from other colleges 
of recognized rank, may be admitted to the advanced standing for which 
their training seems to fit them. No advanced credit will be given for 
work done in institutions whose standing is unknown, except upon exam- 
ination. Definite advanced standing will not be given until the student has 
been in residence at least one quarter. 


Admission of Normal School Graduates to Advanced Standing.—Ad- 
vanced credit for work taken in approved normal schools by students pre- 
viously graduated from an accredited four-year secondary school will be 
allowed at the ratio of 45 quarter hours of lump credit for each full year 
of work completed at the normal school; the minimum amount accepted as 
a year’s work being thirty-six weeks of attendance with at least forty-five 
quarter credits; not more than nineteen of which shall have been earned 
in one quarter. 


In fulfilling the requirements of university curricula that allow a large 
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number of elective hours, such as that of the School of Education, normal 
school credits can usually be fairly well applied. As a rule, a student can- — 
not count much more than two years of normal school work toward com- 
pletion of curricula that require a major of thirty-five or more hours con- 
secutive and coordinated work in one department. In many set technical 
or professional courses only a very limited amount of normal school credit 
can be used. 

For graduation with a bachelor’s degree a student admitted with ad- 
vanced credit from a normal school must earn in the University a suffi- 
cient number of credits to bring the total up to a minimum of 180 quar- 
ter hours (exclusive of required physical education or military science). 
He must satisfy such specific requirements of the degree as have not been 
fairly satisfied by previous work. 

Claims for exemption from specific requirements, based on work taken 
in the normal school, shall be passed on by the registrar and the dean of 
the college. 

A minimum of 36 quarter hours and three full quarters in residence 
is required for any degree offered by the University. 


Admission to Graduate ‘Standing.—A certificate of graduation with a 
bachelor’s or higher degree from a college or university of good standing 
is required for admission to the Graduate School. Prospective candidates 
for graduate degrees should see that complete official transcripts of their 
undergraduate records are permanently filed in the registrar’s office. 


The summer quarter offers special opportunities to those students who 
wish to work toward the advanced degrees of master of arts, master of 
science, and doctor of philosophy. Because of the increasing demand for 
graduate work, courses limited strictly to graduate students will be offered 
this summer in the following departments: anatomy, bacteriology, botany, 
business administration, chemistry, economics, education, English, French, 
-history, home economics, mathematics, philosophy, psychology, sociology, 
Spanish and zoology. The residence requirement for the master’s degree 
may be satisfied in three summer quarters. Prospective graduate students 
are advised to correspond with the dean of the Graduate School, so that 
their needs may be anticipated as fully as possible. 


Admission of Special Students.—Special students are students of ma- 
ture years who have not had the opportunity to complete a satisfactory 
high school course but who, by reason of special attainments, may be pre- 
pared to undertake certain courses, though not as candidates for degrees. 

No person less than twenty-one years of age will be admitted to the 
status of special student, but it is specifically emphasized that mere attainment 
of any given age does not constitute adequate qualification for admission to 
this status. 

In general, a student from an accredited high school will not be admitted 
to this classification if he has been in attendance in the high school during 
the previous year. 

The graduates of an accredited high school are not admitted as special 
students, but are expected to qualify for regular undergraduate standing in 
accordance with the general rules. 

The University has no “special courses”; all courses are organized for 
regular students—that is, students who have had the equivalent of a good 
high school education and have been fully matriculated. Special students 
are admitted to these regular courses for which, in the judgment of the 
instructor, they have satisfactory preparation. 

Entrance examinations in the subjects of fundamental importance for 
the work proposed will be assigned in all cases in which the Committee on 
Special Students deems such examinations advisable. 

All available certified records for previous school work must be sub- 
mitted to the registrar at least a month before the beginning of the quarter 
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which the student desires to attend. Such a student must file an application 
for admission showing the kind of work he desires, the reasons for desiring 
such work, and if no credits can be presented, a detailed statement of 
any previous educational work and practical experience with a list of 
subjects in which the candidate is prepared to take entrance examinations. 
Special blanks for this information are provided. 

Registration as a special student is for one quarter only. Re-registration 
will be refused if the student has not shown satisfactory earnestness and 
definiteness of purpose, if his work has not been good or if he has not 
complied with conditions prescribed by the committee on special students. 

By virtue of his classification, a special student is not eligible for any 
degree. He may ultimately become a candidate for a degree, however, by 
completing the admission requirements of the college in which he is enrolled. 

Special students are not eligible to take part in student activities. 

Persons desiring tc be admitted as special students will apply to the 
registrar for the nécessary application and credential blanks. 


BE"That applicants for admission as special students may receive full con- 
sideration, their applications should be filed with the registrar four weeks 
before the beginning of the quarter in which the applicant wishes to attend 
the University. Applications for the autumn quarter should be filed not 
later than May 15. 


REGISTRATION 


Registration for the summer quarter will take place on Tuesday,June 16. 
Students expecting to be in attendance during the last six weeks only may 
register on or before Wednesday, July 22. Placards showing the order of 
procedure in registration will be posted in all buildings on the campus and 
on outdoor bulletin boards. 

Students desiring to be enrolled in any college or school of the University 
will be assigned by the registrar to the deans of the respective divisions 
for assistance in their election of studies; those not intending, at this time, 
to become candidates for graduation will be assigned to the director of the 
summer quarter. 


Credits.—Students desiring university credit will be required to pass 
examinations during the closing week of each term. 


The majority of courses run through the entire quarter and credit is 
given only when the entire quarter is taken. By consent of the instructor 
students may enter any full quarter course at the beginning of the second 
term but must be registered for “no credit.” Certain courses (designated 
“a”’) are given the first term only. Others (marked “b”) are given the 
second term only. Credit for such designated courses may be taken either 
term for credit. 

Persons expecting to be candidates for any degree or the normal diploma 
at the close of the quarter should make application through the registrar 
on registration at the beginning of the session. 


EXPENSES 


University Tuition—A general tuition fee of $20 is collected from each 
student registering for the summer quarter or any part thereof, excepting 
as noted below under “exemptions.” For the summer quarter non-residents 
of the state are admitted with the same fees as residents. During the regu- 
lar year non-residents pay a higher tuition fee than residents. 


Exemptions.—All honorably discharged service men or women who 
served in the military or naval service of the United States during the late 
world war, and all honorably discharged service men who served in the 
military or naval services of any of the governments associated with the 
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United States during the said war, provided they were citizens of the 
United States at the time of their enlistment and who are again citizens at 
the time of their registration in the University, may on application and 
showing that such fee will be an individual expense be exempted from the 
payment of the general tuition fee. 


Law Tuition-In addition to the general university tuition fee of $20 
paid be each student, a law library fee of $10 a quarter is collected from all 
students registering in the School of Law. Students taking work in the 
School of Law and also in other schools and colleges of the University pay 
at the rate of $1 for each credit hour of law elected. 


Changes of Registration—A fee of $1 will be charged for changes in 
election, including additions or withdrawals of individual courses after com- 
pletion of registration. : 


Associated Students Fee—In addition to the above fee, $1 is collected 
from each student registering for the summer quarter or any part thereof. 
This fee is known as the Associated Students Fee and entitles each student 
to issues of the University Journal and certain other privileges afforded by 
the Associated Students. 


Other Fees.—Special laboratory, library, syllabus or other fees are 
charged in some departments. Those fees are indicated in connection with 
the departmental statements. 


University Health Service—A health service is maintained by the Uni- 
versity in conjunction with the Associated Students. Ten per cent of the 
fees collected by the Associated Students for special activities is assigned 
to the health fund, for the maintenance of an infirmary containing medical 
offices for both men and women, nurses’ offices and quarters, and 40 beds. 
The University provides the building, an equipment, a corps of one physician 
and two nurses. Medical advice and office treatment are available during 
school hours. 


If a student is taken ill and is unable to call at the medical office, he 
should notify the infirmary clerk and the public health nurse will call upon 
the patient. Disposition of the case is determined on report of this visit. 
If the patient is a contagious suspect or in unsatisfactory quarters, he is 
taken to the infirmary and cared for free of cost, except for board. If 
serious illness develops he is transferred to a Seattle hospital of his 
choice, and further responsibility of the University health service ceases. 
Scarlet fever and smallpox patients are sent to Firlands Sanitarium and 
cared for by the city. A local physician may be called in at any time at 
the patient’s expense. j 


Students absent from classes on account of sickness are not readmitted 
until they secure cards from the health service office. Record is thus kept 
of all illness and used as a guide for health supervision. 


foe (Rule 22) Leaves of absence on account of sickness shall be granted by the 
University health service, and shall be taken by the student personally te the instructors 
concerned. Students absent on account of sickness shall not be readmitted to classes with- 
out this written excuse. 'The University health service shall file a copy of these leaves of 
absence with the dean of men or dean of women respectively. 


Board and Room.—Board and room may be obtained in the women’s 
halls of residence on the campus for $42 for the first term, and $38 for the 
second term. Applications for such accomodations should be made to the 
dean of women’s office. Deposit of the full amount for each term will 
be necessary to hold rooms after applicant has been notified of reservation. 
Rooms off the campus may be rented for approximately $10 to $15 a 
month. Board may be obtained at the University Commons or in other 
places near the campus. Under management of the home economics depart- 
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ment, The Commons in Home Economics Hall will serve three meals a 
day on the same basis that has been so satisfactory in previous summer 
sessions. ‘The economy of this plan appeals to all who have tried it. 


Several boarding houses will be maintained on their usual basis in the 
immediate vicinity of the University and many fraternity and _ sorority 
houses will rent rooms during the summer quarter. A list of those open to 
women will be furnished by the office of the dean of women on application. 


Textbooks.—Textbooks and supplies may be purchased at reduced rates 
at the University book store, managed on the co-operative plan, in the Sayles 
building on University Way. 


APPOINTMENT BUREAU 


The University maintains an appointment bureau to assist students in 
obtaining desirable positions. The services of the bureau are free to 
students and graduates of the University and to employers. Calls are 
received at all times of the year. The summer quarter is a good time for 
teachers to meet superintendents. 


ScHOOL OF EDUCATION 


The School of Education bases its work on two years of college or 
normal school. Only one course in education, Introduction to Education, 
is allowed in the sophomore year. The degree awarded is bachelor of arts 
in education or bachelor of science in education according to the character 
of academic work chosen. 


The work in the school is strictly professional and seeks to afford 
special training and technique for various types of teachers and educational 
specialists. Emphasis is placed on graduate work. A probationary teaching 
certificate, the five-year normal diploma, is granted for a minimum amount 
of professional study, but all wishing to secure the life diploma are required 
to spend at least one quarter in residence after graduation and complete 35 © 
credits (including undergraduate work) in education. 


A complete statement of organization of the School of Education may 
be obtained from the registrar. 


REQUIREMENTS FOR NORMAL AND LIFE DIPLOMAS 


The University is authorized by law to issue diplomas valid in the State 
of Washington as teachers’ certificates to teach in any high school or to 
superintend or supervise in any public school of the state, as described below: 

The University Five-Year Normal Diploma, valid for a period of five 
calendar years from date of issue, is granted on the following conditions: 


(a) Graduation from the University, (b) evidence of good health, such 
general scholarship and personal and moral qualities as give promise of suc- 
cess and credit in the teaching profession. Active professional interest in 
teaching is an important factor. The faculty of the School of Education 
may refuse to recommend candidates for the normal diplomas who fail to 
measure up to the foregoing standards. (c) Completion of the following 
courses in education: 
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Graduates from the University of Washington with no credits in edu- 
cation who desire the five-year normal diploma must complete the following 
courses in education: 
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Graduates from other colleges who desire the five-year normal diploma 
are required to be in residence one academic year and to complete the fol- 
lowing courses in education: 
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They also must complete a total of 45 credits including 10 credits in 
some teaching subjects approved by the head of the department in which 
the academic major work is chosen. 

The teachers’ course in the academic major is required, if offered. 

Graduates of the two-year course of state normal schools who subse- 
quently graduate from this University and who become candidates for the 
University five-year normal diploma must earn in this University at least 
15 credits in education as follows: 
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Normal school graduates must qualify for the University normal diploma 
or life diploma to be eligible to teach in high schools. ‘The diplomas from 
the normal schools qualify the holders for elementary schools only. 

Persons who have received the master’s or doctor’s degrees from this 
University are eligible to the University five-year normal diploma provided 
they have fulfilled the specific normal diploma requirements. 


The University life diploma is granted to candidates who fulfill the re- 
quirements for the University five-year normal diploma and who have 
completed: 

(a) At least one quarter of residence study subsequent to receiving the 

five-year diploma. 

(b) A minimum of 35 quarter hours in education, which may include a 

maximum of 5 hours in teachers’ courses in special subjects. 

(c) A minimum of 5 additional quarter hours in an academic subject 

which will normally be the academic major or minor. 

(d) Who also furnish satisfactory evidence of having taught success- 

fully for at least twenty-four months. 

The life diploma is not granted until candidates have taught at least 
one school year subsequent to receiving the normal diploma even though 
they have had twenty-four months of teaching experience. 
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No person is eligible to receive the degree, the normal diploma or the 
life diploma who has not been in residence at this University at least three 
quarters. 

Use of education as the only recommended teaching subject (or major 
subject) is (for normal diploma) limited to cases of men and women in 
administrative positions whose undergraduate work shows a fair degree of 
preparation in two or more high school subjects. In all other cases, each 
candidate for the five-year normal diploma or life diploma must be recom- 
mended by at least one department besides education. 

Candidates for the life diploma who completed only 20 hours in edu- 
cation before graduation should earn from three to five hours by corres- 
pondence before returning for the graduate quarter. 


CoLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


In 1917 a School of Business Administration was established as a di- 
vision of the University of Washington. ‘The creation of this school was to 
meet the growing demand for scientific training of men and women con- 
templating careers in the business world. ‘The need for such a school was 
accentuated by the keenness of competition and the necessity for more ac- 
curate and scientific methods in business following the war. The school was 
changed into a college in March, 1918. A special faculty has been assem- 
bled and interesting curricula of business courses are offered in the summer 
quarter for students who contemplate going into business. These courses 
will be along lines of business organization, corporation finance, employment 
management, and kindred subjects. Teachers of commercial subjects will 
also find subjects of spevial importance in preparation for their work. 


SPECIAL OPPORTUNITIES IN THE SUMMER QUARTER 


In addition to regular undergraduate work in the various colleges the 
summer quarter affords opportunities for the following classes of persons: 

1. College and university graduates who wish to specialize in some 
field of study or to work for advanced degrees. 

2. Superintendents and principals who wish to acquaint themselves 
with recent progress in education or to study special problems. 

es High school teachers who wish to advance in their special lines of 
work. 

4. Supervisors and teachers of music, domestic science, drawing and 
other special fields of work, who will find many courses suited to their 
needs. 

5 School teachers who wish to work toward college degrees. 

6. Directors of gymnasiums and teachers of physical education and 
playground work. The University campus offers unusual opportunities for 
playground demonstrations, and special emphasis will be placed on this im- 
portant phase of education. Seattle and the public schools afford objective 
illustrations of playground and recreation centers. 

7. Undergraduates who for some good reason find it desirable to 
shorten the period of their college course. 

8. Recent high school graduates who expect to enter the University mun 
the fall and who wish to become familiar with the University before that 
time. High schools pupils find this an advantageous plan. 

9. Persons desiring training in child welfare work, social workers, 
Y.M.C.A. and Y.W.C.A. directors and teachers. 

10. County superintendents who desire to study problems of rural 
school organization and social and community center work. 

“ 11, Candidates for certificates who need special courses in education 
and psychology or other subjects. 

12. Persons who are preparing to become specialists in college and 
normal school positions. 
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13. Persons who desire practical field work in botany, geology and 
zoology in a region possessing unique facilities. 

14, Students who wish regular courses in law or special courses in 
law in preparation for teaching commercial branches. 


ADVANTAGES IN SEATTLE AND ENVIRONS 


The geographical location of the University is advantageous. Seattle, 
a metropolis of more than a third of a million people, provides opportunities 
for study of railway and marine commerce, manufacturing, and a variety 
of industrial enterprises. Great projects of municipal engineering, the 
utilization of huge water power resources, the industries of lumbering, 
mining, fishing and specialized agriculture, afford valuable object lessons. 

For students of education and sociology the city with its cosmopolitan 
population forms a field for study and research. The city school system 
is noted for progressive features. Seattle has more playgrounds and facil- 
ities for outdoor recreation than any city west of Chicago. The playgrounds 
are supervised and can be studied to best advantage during the summer 
quarter. The unique opportunities for the study of botany, zoology, and 
geology in the Puget Sound region are obvious. More students are coming 
from remote places each year to study the natural sciences. The history 
of the old Northwest and the study of the American Indian can be pursued 
here more advantageously than elsewhere. 


Scenic Attractions—The rolling topography of the city affords wide 
views of Puget Sound on the west and Lake Washington on the east. The 
Olympic Mountains across the Sound, the Cascades to the east, with Mount 
Rainier to the southeast furnish views unsurpassed in any city of the 
world. Many of these vistas are obtainable from the University campus, 
which itself has great natural and architectural beauty. 


Climate——It would he difficult to find a location climatically more 
suited to study and vacation recreation. During the summer the thermo- 
meter seldom registers as high as 80 degrees. The average temperature 
during July and August is about 65 degrees. and the daily variation is 
seldom more than 5 to 10 degrees. The summer days are usually cloudless. 
Throngs of tourists from all over the world visit Seattle, including the 
University grounds in their tours of the city’s show places. Short trips 
to vacation resorts on the islands of the Sound, on the lake, and in the 
mountains can be taken any afternoon or week-end. Occasional excursions 
are arranged in connection with the summer quarter. 


Recreation—Because of the cool summer weather physical exercise 
can be enjoyed throughout the quarter. The surroundings invite and stimu- 
late one to walking, boating, swimming, bicycling, motoring, and mountain 
climbing. The physical education department has courses in calisthenics, 
folk-dancing and general athletics, including baseball, football, volleyball, 
handball, tennis, hockey, and track. Almost daily basketball games and 
tennis tournaments take place. 


Excursions —There are many opportunities for interesting and instruc- 
tive excursions. Frequent trips are arranged under direction of instructors. 
Among many places of interest to visit are: The United States Navy 
Yard at Bremerton; Mount Rainier; Hood Canal; Port Townsend and Fort 
Lawton, both United States army posts; the government canal connecting 
Lakes Union and Washington with Puget Sound; Snoqualmie Falls, the 
White River electrical power plant, Seattle’s noted public markets, large 
fishing industries, including the salmon canneries, ocean shipping industries, 
coal mines, cool evergreen forests, logging camps and lumber mills, and 
market gardens and intensive farming in the fertile river valleys. Frequent 
field trips of interest to students of botany, geology and zoology are arranged. 
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UNIVERSITY EXTENSION SERVICE 


The University Extension Service brings university instruction to 
adult students in regular employment everywhere. 

One hundred classes are held on or close to the campus for students near 
enough to attend. Two hundred twenty-five courses have been organized 
for home study. These go to students wherever the mails go. Summer 
Quarter on the campus followed by extension study during the rest of the 
year make an ideal arrangement for scholarly advancement. 

Home study courses enable high school graduates who are employed, 
elementary and‘rural teachers, etc., to secure credits in the foundational 
and required courses, English, history, mathematics, political science, econ- 
omics, sociology, psychology, philosophy, etc. Students may then enter more 
advanced classes in the summer quarter. 

Normal school graduates and other teachers of equivalent training may 
carry the foundational courses in education in home study and enjoy a 
greater range of education electives in the summer quarter. 

College and university graduates may now earn nine credits toward the 
master’s degree in the home study courses, thereby cutting down the load of 
campus work during the summer quarters. 

Five hours of advanced education may be earned in home study courses, 
making it possible to complete requirements for the life diploma in one 
summer quarter. 

Courses begun during the summer quarter may be continued and ele- 
mentary foundational courses taken during the summer quarter may be 
followed by advanced courses through home study. 

Students interested in the combination of summer quarter attendance 
and home study courses are invited to write for descriptive bulletins to the 
University Extension Service. 


GROWTH OF THE SUMMER QUARTER 


The growth of the summer session has increased steadily since the be- 
ginning, with the exception of the slight decrease during the war period. 
In 1917 the attendance was 1,245 and in 1918 it was 1,069 the first term and 
725 the second term. In 1919 the numbers increased to 1,116 first term and 
905 the second. ‘The session of 1920 showed a considerable increase. ‘There 
were 1,506 the first term and 1,124 the second. In the summer quarter of 
1924 there were nearly 2,200 in attendance. 

The summer sessions of the University have increased in attendance 
more rapidly than the regular year. From 1910-1911 to 1916-1917 the en- 
rollment for the regular year increased 69% while the enrollment in the 
summer session increased 324%. It is probable that the enrollment of the 
summer quarter eventually will approximate that of the regular year. ‘The 
experience of the University of Chicago shows that the enrollment in the 
first six weeks of summer is 90% of the enrollment of the autumn quarter. 
In the second term the enrollment drops to 70%. 

During the last four years the University has maintained a full quarter 
in summer. ‘This has enabled many students to complete their course in 
three years instead of four. It has given teachers in service an opportunity 
to do a full quarter’s work and at the same time carry on their teaching. 
The summer session has afforded an opportunity for many persons to work 
toward masters’ degrees. Teachers have found it possible to come to the 
University, take a summer quarter, remain during the ensuing year, and the 
following summer quarter, and in that time do nearly two full academic 
years of work while losing only one year’s salary. 


EVENING ENTERTAINMENT IN THE STADIUM 


During the summer quarter of 1925 a large number of unusually fine 
entertainments will be provided. 
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The Wayfarer Pageant, the Passion Play of America, which was 
produced for six nights in the summer quarters of 1921 and 1922, will be 
produced this year during the week of July 22 to August 1. Approximately 
100,000 people were in attendance at the performance each year. The 
Wayfarer stage was the largest stage in the world and over 5,000 beautifully 
costumed people participated in this great religious drama. The stadium 
is at its best for this pageant. ‘The electrical current used would light 
a city of 60,000 inhabitants. 

During the week of July 28-31, the Triennial Conclave of the Knights 
Templar of America will be held in Seattle. Many of their spectacular 
drills and exercises will be held in the University stadium. 


SPECIAL LECTURES AND ENTERTAINMENTS 


A large number of special lectures and public entertainments will be 
given during the summer quarter. These will be free and open to the 
public. 

A number of distinguished specialists will conduct regular classes in 
various departments during the summer quarter. Consult especially the 
announcements for the departments of economics, education, English, history 
and sociology. 

Many evening public lectures will be given by various members of the 
faculty on topics of special interest in relation to their respective subjects. 
A complete list will be published later. 
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DEPARTMENTS OF INSTRUCTION 


This section contains a list of courses offered in the summer quarter. 
The departments are arranged in alphabetic order. 

Description of courses in each department include: (1) the number 
of the course as used in University records; (2) the title of the course; 
(3) a brief statement of its subject matter and method; (4) number of 
quarter credits given; (5) days and hours of classes (days are abbreviated 
M, T, W, Th, F, S), (6) name of instructor. 

The credit indicated in connection with each course is the “quarter 
credit,” based on the number of class periods a week. 


Courses are full quarter courses unless the number is accompanied by 
the letter a or b, indicating that it is given in the first term, corresponding 
to the old summer session, or in the second term. When both are given, as 
2a, 2b, the course is given throughout the quarter but is divided and the 
parts may be taken separately. If courses are not indicated as a or Db 
they must be carried through the entire quarter to receive any credit. By 
special permission of the respective instructors, students may enter the 
second term of entire quarter courses, but without credit. 


Courses bearing numbers 1 to 99 inclusive are normally offered to 
freshmen and sophomores; those from 100 to 199, to juniors and seniors; 
and those from 200 upwards to graduate students. 


ANATOMY 
Professor Worcester; Assistant Inkster 


The following courses will be given throughout the quarter if elected 
by a sufficient number. 


101, 102, 103. General Human Anatomy.—Thorough study of the hu- 
man body. Dissecting material is prepared after the most modern methods 
and the work conducted in a clean, well-lighted laboratory. Osteological 
collections are available. Prerequisites, Zool. 3 and 7 or their equivalent. 
Lab. fee, $5. Any one of these courses may be taken. Three or six cred- 
its each. Daily 1 to 5. Worcester. 


104. Topographical Anatomy.—Sections of the body for the study of 
regional anatomy. Prerequisites, Anat. 101, 102, 103. Lab. fee, $5. Four 
credits. Hours to be arranged. Worcester. 


108. Special Courses in Anatomy.—For physicians or advanced stu- 
dents. Lab. fee, $5. Credits and hours to be arranged. Worcester. 


COURSE FOR GRADUATES ONLY 


200. Research—Credits and hours to be arranged. Worcester. 


BACTERIOLOGY 
Professor Weinzirl; Assistant Professor Hoffstadt; Assistant Doyle 


10la. General Bacteriology—General course covering the various as- 
pects of the subject, including structure, classification, physiology, distribu- 
tion and medical, sanitary and industrial relations. For students desiring 
an introductory course. Prerequisite, junior standing. Lab. fee, $4. Five 
credits. Lect. daily at 1; lab. daily 2-5. "Hoftstadt. 


103b. Public Hygiene—Conservation of health; prevention of disease; 
school hygiene; etc. This course should be helpful to teachers especially. 
Two and one-half credits, lectures only. Daily at 11. Weinzirl. 
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120a, b. Applied Bacteriology—Work in an approved laboratory. Open 
to properly qualified students. ‘Time and credits to be arranged. 
Hoffstadt, Weinzirl. 
I2la, b. Research.—tInvestigation of assigned problems. Open to pro- 
perly qualified students. Time and credit to be arranged. 
Hoffstadt, Weinzirl. 


COURSE FOR GRADUATES ONLY 


204a, b. Advanced Bacteriology—Work on assigned topics. Under this 
head nearly all types of work can be provided for. Time and credit to be 
arranged. Hoffstadt, Weinzirl. 


BoTaANy 
Professor Frye; Instructor Howard (Wellesley) 


2a, b. Elementary Botany.—Types of the great groups of plants from 
the lowest to the highest. Lab. fee $2. Two and one-half credits each 
term. Lab. M. W. 2-4; lect. M.W. at 1. Quiz to be arranged. Howard. 


3a, b. Elementary Botany.—-Plant analysis; field work with local flora. 
Lab. fee, $2. Two and one-half credits each term. Lab. T.Th. 2-4; lect. T. 
Th. at 1. Quiz to be arranged. Howard. 


120. Marine Algae.—(Offered at the Puget Sound Biological Station.) 
233. Research.—(Offered at the Puget Sound Biological Station.) 

247, Diatoms—(Offered at the Puget Sound Biological Station.) 

251. Bryophytes—(Offered at the Puget Sound Biological Station.) 


CHEMISTRY 


Professors Benson, Dehn; Associate Professors Tartar, Thompson; In- 
structors Semon, Powell, and Assistants. 


Laboratory Fees—vThe fee for each laboratory course is $6.50 a quar- 
ter. This deposit covers the general expense of the laboratories for such 
as gas, water, depreciation, and the like. For purchase of chemicals and 
apparatus each student is required to buy a breakage ticket when he ob- 
tains his locker key. The cost of this ticket is $5. Any unused portion of 
it will be refunded. 


1. General Inorganic Chemistry—Chemistry of the non-metallic ele- 
ments. Open to students who have not had chemistry in high school. 
Three lectures and two laboratory periods a week. Five credits. Lecture 
MUN HC atserlapend, St i tao, Benson, Thompson. 


21. General Inorganic Chemistry—Chemistry of the non-metallic ele- 
ments. Open to students who have had a high school course in chemistry. 
Three lectures and two laboratory periods a week. Five credits. Lecture 
MeW, Firat Sshlabavl a/thy2-S; Benson, Thompson. 


23, Elementary Qualitative Analysis—Chemistry of the metallic ele- 
ments and their identification. Prerequisite Chem. 2 or its equivalent. Three 
lectures and two laboratory periods a week. Five credits. Lecture M.W.F. 
at 11; lab. M. W. 2-5. Benson, Thompson. 


109. Quantitative Analysis—Gravimetric analysis. Prerequisite elemen- 
tary qualitative analysis. Two lectures and three laboratory periods a week. 
Five -redits. (Not offered in 1925 but will be given summer 1926.) 
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110. Quantitative Analysis—Volumetric analysis. ‘Two lectures and 
three laboratory periods a week. Five credits. Lecture T.Th. at 8; lab. 
M.W.F. 2-5. Benson, Thompson. 


COURSES FOR ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATES AND GRADUATES 


I3la, 132b. Organic Chemistry.—Double course satisfying the require- 
ments for organic chemistry in the pre-medical, home economics and chem- 
ical engineering curricula. Five lectures and five laboratory periods a week. 
Five credits each term. Lectures daily at 10; lab. daily 1-4. Dehn, Powell. 


153. Organic Analysis —Special methods used in the analysis of or: 
ganic substances. Prerequisites Chem. 132b and 110. Two to five credits. 
Lab. hours to be arranged. Dehn, Powell. 


154, Advanced Quantitative Analysis—Special analytical methods. Pre- 
requisite, elementary quantitative analysis. Three to five credits. Labora- 
tory hours to be arranged. Benson, Thompson. 


181, Physical and Theoretical Chemistry —Chemical laws and theories 
based on physical measurements. Prerequisites, quantitative analysis and 
college physics. Three lectures and two laboratory periods. Five credits. 
Lectures M.W.F. at 8; lab. T.Th. 2-5. Tartar, Semon. 


190-191. History of Chemistry.—Historical development of chemistry. 
Five credits. (Not offered 1925 but will be given summer, 1926.) 


COURSES FOR GRADUATES ONLY 


205. Inorganic Preparations—Preparation of special substances in- 
volving representative laboratory methods. ‘Two to five credits. Lab. hours 
to be arranged. Benson, Thompson. 


210. Organic Preparations.—FPreparations of special substances involving 
representative laboratory methods. ‘Two to five credits. Lab. hours to be 
arranged. Dehn, Powell. 


221la, 222b. Advanced Inorganic Chemistry—Graduate course based on 
the periodic system of the elements with illustrative applications of various 
laws and theories. No fee. Five lectures a week. Two and one-half cred- 
its each term. Lecture daily at 11. Tartar, Semon. 


250. Research—Research may be conducted with any member of the 
staff by students properly qualified to undertake the work selected. Open 
only to graduate students. Credit and time to be arranged. 


CLASSICAL LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 
Associate Professor Sidey; Assistant Professors Clark and Densmore 
GREEK 


12a. Greek Humanism.—From the period of the Persian War to the 
death of Alexander. Knowledge of Greek not required. Supplementary to 
Greek lla of last summer in satisfying the ancient language requirement. 
Two and one-half credits. Daily at 8. Densmore. 


I3a. Greek Literature-—The Greek epic and lyric through the medium 
of English translations. Two and one-half credits. Daily at 9. Densmore. 


13b. Greek Literature—The Greek drama, with some attention to lit- 
erary criticism of the classical period completing the survey of the litera- 
ture down to Alexandrian times. Two and one-half credits. Daily at 9. 


Clark. 
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LATIN 


181a, Plauius—Two plays will be read which will be selected when 
the class meets. The sources and development of Roman drama and the na- 
ture of the theatre will also be studied. Open only to graduate and ad- 
vanced undergraduate students of Latin. Two and one-half to four cred- 
its. Daily at 10. Sidey. 


181b. Terence--Two plays. Attention will also be given to the in- 
fluence of Terence on modern drama. Open only to graduate and advanced 
undergraduate students of Latin. Two and one-half to four credits. Daily 
at 10. Clark. 


Teachers’ Course in Latin. (See Education 160C.) 


DraMATIc ART 
Professor Tripp (Emerson) ; Associate Akin (Seattle) 


_ 61, Oral Interpretation of Contemporary Drama.—Interpretative read- 
ing of selected plays. Studies in dramatic delivery and for effectiveness in 
the reading of lines. Five credits. Daily at 9. Tripp. 


101. Play Acting and Play Production.—A practical course in acting 
and staging of standard one-act and full length plays. Stage direction. 
General management and technique of the theater. Five credits. Daily at 
10. Tripp. 

12la. High School Play Production—Dramatics in the class room and 
as an extra-curricular activity. Problems of the high school coach. Selec- 
tion, preparation, and production of high school plays. Two and one-half 
eredits., ect. A; daily at 8. Sect. B; daily: at, 9. Akin. 


EconNoMIcCS AND BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Professors Lewis, Moriarty, Miller (Texas), Coon (Montana), L. J. Ayer; 
Associate Professors Skinner, Burd; Assistant Professor Gregory; 
Lecturer Draper; Instructor Hamack; Associate Van de Walker. 


1. General Economics—Introductory course covering general principles 
of economics. Prerequisite to all sophomore, junior and senior courses in 
business administration except where otherwise noted. Five credits. Daily 
at 10. Lewis, Miller. 


7. Geographic Background of Industry—The world’s principal agri- 
cultural and mineral resources; geographical distribution and development; 
governmental policies of conservation; world commerce, trade routes. Five 
credits. Daily at 11. } Skinner. 


10. Economic Development of Society—Nature of the earlier forms 
of society; emergence of capitalism; present exchange organization; divi- 
sion of labor; machine system; competition; concentration and control; 
development of the dominant industrial powers. Five credits. Daily at 


Coon. 
15. Typewriting I—Fundamental principles of typewriting. Fee $10. No 
credit. (Hours to be arranged.) Hamack. 


16. Typewriting II—Devoted to increasing the speed of the student on 
the typewriter. Fee $10. No credit. (Hours to be arranged). Hamack. 


18. Shorthand I—Fundamental principles of shorthand in the first 
twelve lessons of the manual. Fee $10. No credit. (Hours to be arranged). 
Hamack.. 
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19. Shorthand II.—Principles of shorthand in last part of manual, 
vocabulary building, etc. Fee $10. No credit. (Hours to be arranged.) 
Hamack. 


54a. Business Law—Fundamental principles of law. General and 
practical principles developed from problems and selected cases, particularly 
as related to the law of contracts, property, agency, negotiable papers, in- 
surance, partnership, and corporations, with special lectures on the statutory 
regulations pertaining thereto. Bayes’ Cases. Three credits. First term. 
Daily at 8. Ayer. 


55b. Business Law—Continuation of 54a. Three credits. Second 
term. Daily at 8. Ayer. 


62. Principles of Accounting.—Functions of accounts; trial balances; 
balance sheets; profit and loss statements; books of original entry; ledgers; 
business forms and papers. Five credits. Daily at 10. Van de Walker. 


63. Principles of Accounting—Accounts peculiar to partnership and 
corporations; correct classification of accounts; manufacturing and cost 
accounts; controlling accounts and subsidiary ledgers; voucher systems. 
Prerequisite B.A. 62. Five credits. Daily at 11. Van de Walker. 


64. Principles of Accounting—Preparation of balance sheets and 
rofit and loss statements; factory costs; general principles of valuation; 
causes and methods of treating depreciation; capital and revenue concepts. 
Prerequisites, B.A. 62 and 63. Five credits. Daily at 10. Gregory. 


70. Economics of Marketing and Advertising—Application of princi- 
ples of economic theory to problems of marketing; general survey of mod- 
ern marketing methods in raw and manufactured products. Prerequisite, 
B.A. 1. Five credits. Daily at 9. Burd. 


102. Office Management.—The office manager’s problems of office 
administration. Attacks the problem of office control by the various activ- 
ities and studies each in relation to all the others. Five credits. Daily 
at 10. Draper. 


110. Advanced Accounting.—Valuation of balance sheet and revenue 
statement items; surplus and reserves; dividends; sinking funds; liquida- 
tion of partnerships and corporations; consolidated balance sheets; reports 
of trustees and receivers. Prerequisite, B.A. 64. Five credits. Daily at 9. 

Gregory. 


115. Business Correspondence.—Analysis ‘of the principles underlying 
successful business letters; application of principles of psychology and de- 
velopment of judgment on points of business policy through frequent writ- 
ing of letters. Prerequisite, English 1 and junior standing. Five credits. 
Daily at 11. Burd. 


153b. Modern Banking Developments—The course deals primarily 
with current monetary and banking tendencies. Some of the major topics 
are: the financial experience of the belligerent. countries during the war 
and post-war period; the financial institutions of the leading commercial 
nations; development of American banking policy under the Federal Re- 
serve system; the rediscount policy of the Federal Reserve banks with 
special emphasis upon its relation to credit control; the tendency toward 
banking integration; branch banking; the Federal Reserve system and agri- 
culture; the rise and development of federal and state agricultural credit 
agencies; unsettled problems of American banking. Prerequisite B.A. 57. 
Two and one-half credits. Daily at 9. Miller. 


160. Advanced Economics—Thorough training in economic theory, 
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application to concrete problems. _ For seniors and graduate students. Pre- 
requisite, B.A. 1 and senior standing. Five credits. Daily at 9. Moriarty. 


161b. Labor Problems:;—Development of the problems; Standards of 
living; determination of wages; hours of labor; women and children in 
industry; waste and unemployment; turnover; immigration; unrest; reme- 
dies. Two and one-half credits. Daily at 8. Coon. 


174a,_ Theory of Crises and Depressions—A course dealing primarily 
with different theories advanced in explanation of crises and depressions, 
together with consideration of some of the relationships between these 
phenomena and the general financial organization of society. For seniors 
and graduate students. Prerequisites B.A. 1 and B.A. 57. Two and one- 
half credits. Daily at 8. Coon. 


176. Economic Problems of the Pacific—Resources and trade of the 
countries in the Pacific; nature of the economic and industrial problems of 
these countries; social and other implications involved in these problems; 
commercial policies based thereon; particular emphasis to be laid on Amer- 
ican foreign policy in the Pacific. Five credits. Daily at 9. Skinner. 


187. Current Problems in Economic Theory—lIntensive study of ques- 
tions in economic theory concerning which there have been notable differ- 
ences of opinion; special emphasis will be placed upon selected problems 
in value and on the general theory of distribution. The course is intended 
primarily for advanced students in economic theory and particularly for 
candidates for advanced degrees. Prerequisites, B.A. 1 and B.A. 160 or 
equivalent courses and senior or graduate standing. Five credits. Daily 


at 9. Lewis. 
190. Research in Business Administration—Two to five credits. Time 
arranged. Gregory. 


COURSE FOR GRADUATES ONLY 


201. Graduate Seminar—Two to five credits. Thursday 2 to 4. 
Lewis. 
Commercial Teachers’ Course-—(See Education 160D.) 


Teachers’ Course in ‘Shorthand and Typewriting—(See Education 
160DD.) 


The Teaching of Social Sciences in Secondary Schools—(See Education 
160Y.) 


EDUCATION 


Professors Bolton, Randolph, Roberts, Snedden (Columbia), Miller, (Min- 
nesota), Freeland (California), Woodward (Brigham Young) ; Superin- 
tendent Williams, Madsen (Idaho), Lecturers Hughes, Sperlin; Advisor 
Jessie Gibson (Spokane); Assistant Jensen. 


Course 101 is open to sophomores who have received 65 credits in 
college courses. It is prerequisite to all other courses in education for all 
students except college graduates and students entering from normal 
schools. The remaining courses in this group (1) are open to juniors and 
seniors. Courses 101, 110, 119, 145 and one teachers’ course in a special 
subject, numbered 160 are regularly required for the five-year normal 
diploma. Normal school students are not- permitted to take courses 101, 
110, or 145. They are required to take 119, 150, 152, and from group (2) 
five credits in courses numbered above 150. 


Students who are candidates for the normal diploma should examine 
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carefully requirements stated on page 16 of this bulletin. If unable to 
meet specific requirements because certain courses are not offered or because 
of conflicts they should consult the dean of the School of Education. 

Adjustment to the new School of Education organization of the follow- 
ing courses in education, of courses previously completed in this University 
and of courses completed elsewhere, will be made by the dean of the School 
of Education. 

College graduates who are candidates for the state certificate should 
select courses required for the normal diploma as far as possible. Other 
courses may count toward the state certificate if approved by the dean of 
the School of Education. Courses so completed will be certified by the 
dean to the State Superintendent of Public Instruction. All arrangements 
for this purpose should be made before or at the time of registration. 

As a result of a petition by the students an education library fee of 
50 cents is charged each student for each course in education. According 
to the agreement, students will not be required to purchase more than one 
text book in any one course. 

Courses not marked a or b must be carried through the entire quarter 
to be given credit. For entrance to all courses marked b and which have 
been preceded by an a course in the first term the student must get the 
consent of the instructor and the dean of the School of Education. 


I. COURSES FOR UNDERGRADUATES 


101. Introduction to the Study of Education—General course covering 
the field of education. Open to sophomores who have earned 65 credits. 
This course is prerequisite to all other courses in education, except as 
above noted for normal school and college graduates. Five credits. Daily 
at 10. Woodward. 


110. Psychology of Teaching Methods—An attempt to discover the 
psychological foundations of methods. The application of these to concrete 
situations in high school instrutcion. Prerequisite Educ. 101. Five credits. 
Daily at 9. Williams. 


119. Secondary Education: Problems of the High School Teacher— 
Secondary school curricula and related problems. Distinctive characteristics. 
Articulation, criteria of subject values, present status and content of various 
subjects, and reorganization needed. Prerequisite, Educ. 101. Recommend- 
ed also 110. Three credits. Sect. A, M.W.F. at 8. Sect. B, M.W.F. at 1, 

Madsen, Roberts. 


II. COURSES FOR UNDERGRADUATES AND GRADUATES 


ye Lo; be admitted to courses in this group (II) students must have upper 
division classification and have earned ten upper division credits or the 
equivalent in education. 


150. Introduction to Educational Measurements.—History and develop- 
ment of the use of tests and scales in education. Group intelligence tests, 
elementary statistical methods as applied to the handling of educational data, 
educational achievements or subject tests and scales. Lab. fee $2. Three 
credits. Sect. A, M.W.F. at 10, Sect. B, M.W.F. at 11. Madsen. 


yin Educational Sociology.—-Systematic view of larger relations under- 
lying and surrounding the school; the chief emphasis on generalization. 
Three credits. M.W.F. at 1. Randolph. 


152. Social Surveys of School Studies and Activities—An attempt (a) 
to summarize the results to date by attempts through inductive methods 
to arrive at socially valid materials for the school studies; and (b) to 
evaluate the theories involved. Two credits. T.Th. at 1. Randolph. 
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154, Junior High School.—History of the reorganization movement; 
functions, features, and administrative problems of the new organization. 
Prerequisite, Educ. 119 or equivalent. Two credits. T.Th. at 1. Roberts. 


156b. High School Organization and Administration—Section A, for 
principals and teachers of experience: Problems of the large high schools. 
Section B, for principals and teachers without experience: Problems relating 
to the small high school. Actual problems of high school organization and 
administration. At least one class project relating to organization of a 
modern high school. The following topics will be studied: high school 
organization and management; the principal as a supervisor, administrator, 
social director; relation of the high school to the community; selection, 
assignment and supervision of high school teachers; curriculum and courses 
of study; extra- curricular activities and their relation to curricular work 
of the school. Not open to those who have taken 156 during the regular 
year. Two and one-half credits. Sect. A; daily at 9. Sect. B; ee 10. 
roula. 

158a. The Adviser of Girls in High Schools—History, development 
and present status of the position of adviser of girls in high schools. Ob- 
jectives and current practices. A case study of concrete problems relating 
to social welfare, vocational guidance, occupational placement. No audi- 
tors, intended for ‘graduates and teachers of experience. All must have 
consent of instructor. ‘Two and one-half credits. Daily at 10. Gibson. 


160Ca,. Teachers’ Course in Latin—Review, suited to the needs 
of students electing the course, will be combined with a discussion of a 
problem or problems arising in connection with the survey of Latin teach- 
ing in secondary schools recently completed under direction of the General 
Education Board and the Classical League. Two and one-half credits. 
(Two credits count as education and one-half as elective.) Daily at 9. 
Sidey. 

160D. Commercial Teachers’ Course—Typical business courses 
are examined and made the basis for discussion of needs of local business 
conditions; high school commercial courses and texts studied. Prerequisites, 
B.A. 62, 63 64, 81, 82, 84 and 85. Five credits. (Two credits count as 
education, and three as electives in business administration.) Daily at 8. 
Draper. 

160DD. Teachers Course in Shorthand and Tyepwriting—To pre- 
pare students for teaching shorthand and typewriting. Methods and 
principles of teaching typewriting and shorthand; correlation of this work 
with actual work in business houses. Prerequisites, B.A. 15, 16, 18, 19. 
Five credits. (Two credits count as education, and three credits as elec- 
tives in business administration.) Daily at 11. Hamack. 


160Ea. High Schooi Composition.—The aims, methods, and subject-matter 
of the course in oral and written composition in high school. Two and one- 


half credits. Daily at 11. Sperlin. 
160Eb. High School Composition—Continuation of English 188a. Two 
and one-half credits. Daily at Ji. Sperlin. 


160EEa. High School Literature —Selections, organization, and presenta- 
tion of the literature taught in the high school. Two and one-half credits. 


Danyvats.: Sperlin. 
160EEb. High School Literature—Continuation of 160EEa. Two 
and one-half credits. Daily at 1. Sperlin. 


160Na. Principles and Methods of School Music Teaching—A general 
course not based on the methods of any one series of books. Covers both 
grade and high school work. Planned especially for the experienced super- 
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visor or the student who is especially well grounded in music. ‘Two and 
one-half credits. Daily at 10. Gehrkens. 


160Y. The Teaching of Social Sciences in Secondary Schools—The 
function of social sciences in secondary education, their correlation, the 
proper scope of the subject matter, and effective teaching methods. The 
first term will be devoted to the subject as a whole, the second term to 
the teaching of economics, with especial reference to what economic principles 
can be adequately taught in secondary schools. Five credits. Daily at 10. 
Moriarty. 


161. History of Education.—Social interpretations of the historic be- 
ginnings of education, contributions of the Greeks and Romans, development 
of Christianity, medievalism, and the beginning of modern education. De- 
velopment of educational practices since the Renaissance. Growth of 
democracy in and through education. Five credits. Daily at 3 


170b. Educational Psychology.—Psychological basis of educational pro- 
cesses. Native endowment as the basis for learning; individual differences; 
habit formation; technique of learning, the learning curve, transfer of 
training; emotional and volitional behavior. Two and one-half credits. 
The course may be completed by correspondence and two and one-half 
additional credits earned. Daily at 8. Bolton. 


172. Psychology of Elementary School Subjects—Survey of experimen- 
tal studies which furnish the basis for approved practice in learning and 
teaching reading, writing, arithmetic, spelling, drawing, language, history, 
geography. Prerequisites, Educ. 101, 110 and 119. Three credits. M.W.F. 
at 10. Williams. 


175, Elementary School Curriculum.—Elementary school subjects studied 
from the standpoint of modern practices in progressive school systems and 
scientific investigations by such men as Bonser, Charters, Bobbitt, and 
others. The point of view will be that of superintendents, principals, and 
supervisors who need to have some knowledge of the elementary school in 
order to get a complete view of the city school system. Primary reading, 
oral English, arithmetic, and the content subjects emphasized. The first 
term will be devoted to the kindergarten and grades 1, 2 and 3; the second 
term to the intermediate and grammar grades. Five credits. Daily at 16. 

Freeland. 


179a. The Health Education Movement—Its place in the elementary 
and secondary school program and in the community at large. ‘The part 
of the school nurse, the physical education, home economics and class room 
teachers in this work. Open to students majoring in any subject who ex- 
pect to teach in elementary or high schools. Offered especially for school 
administrators and class room teachers. ‘T'wo and one-half credits. Daily 
at 11. Soule, Koehne, Anderson. 


190a. The School Principal—How principals usually spend their time; 
actual and ideal ways of organizing and conducting the principal’s work; 
the new concept of the office; qualifications necessary; professional leader- 
ship; supervision of instruction; community leadership; management of office 
routine; the selection of teachers; measuring results; child accounting; im- 
provement of teachers; choice of textbooks; course of study; discipline and 
organization. Open primarily to graduate students and by permission to 
persons who are not graduates but who have had several years of experience 
in teaching. Two and one-half credits. Daily at 9. Pratt. 


191. School Administration: State and County—A study of the general 
problems of school administration in state and county with special emphasis 
on the problems of village, small town and consolidated schools. Especially 
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intended for superintendents and principals in small and medium sized com- 
munities and for county superintendents. Five credits. Daily at 11. 
Woodward. 
194a, Silent Reading—During the last five years the instructor has 
‘made this subject a special problem and has found that in all probability 
the value of a common school education can be increased more through 
teaching children to read effectively than in any other one specific field. 
Investigations of the University of Chicago and Teachers College, Columbia, 
will be employed as a basic part of the course. Practices in progressive 
cities will also be made a definite part. Two and one-half credits. Daily 
hth yy Freeland. 


195. School Supervision—Analysis of the problems and technique of 
the improvement of school work through the in-service education of teachers. 
Five credits. Daily at 2. Randolph. 


197b. The Social Sciences in the Elementary School.—Place of the 
social sciences in citizenship training. Significance of recent developments. 
To what extent has the school failed in citizenship training? Especial 
emphasis upon objectives, content, selection of subject matter from other 
subjects, and the determination of new. Current practices throughout the 
country. Two and one-half credits. Daily at 11. Freeland. 


198. Intelligence and its Measurements—The concept of intelligence with 
its practical bearing on school and social ability. Practice in individual and 
group tests of intelligence. For advanced students, teachers, and principals. 
Lab. fee $2. Five credits. Daily at 11. Miller. 


III, COURSES FOR GRADUATES ONLY 


To be admitted to courses in this group (III) students must be college 
graduates, and must have at least 18 credits or the equivalent in approved 
education courses. 


201. Problems in Modern Methods.—For advanced students. A critical 
evaluation of methods in examinations, grading, supervised study, the project, 
socialized recitation, problem method, assignment, laboratory procedure, etc. 
The group will work as a seminar. Prerequisite 18 hours of Education. 
Two credits. T.Th. at 10. Williams. 


212. Comparative Education.—Critical study of modern education in 
foreign countries, especially Germany, France, England, Norway, Sweden, 
and Canada. Relations between social ideals of nations and their educational 
systems. Influence upon educational theories and practices in America. 
Three credits. M.W.F. at 9. Hughes. 


213. Comparative Education: Seminar.—An intensive study of selected 
topics in foreign education. Open only to students who have had a previous 
course in comparative education or are now taking 212. Two credits. T. 
Thonatee, Hughes. 


232, Advanced Educational Psychology—A critical survey of the 
most recent literature of educational psychology, especially from the ex- 
perimental side. Students should have as prerequisite good courses in 
general psychology and in elementary educational psychology. Five credits. 
Daily at 10. Miller. 


235a, 235b. Survey of Recent Educational Literature —For teachers 
and administrators in active service, (1) who desire to investigate current 
educational problems, and (2) who desire to trace old educational interests 
through recent educational writings. Readings, discussions, reports based on 
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reviews of new books, and surveys of present unsolved and controversial 
problems in magazine literature. One credit each term. T.Th. at 2. 
Roberts. 
270a. School Finance.—For superintendents, and others interested in the 
problem of school maintenance. ‘Topics treated: Units of school support, 
sources of school revenues, colletcion and distribution, problems of expendi- 
ture, budgets and accounts, methods and results of studies of unit costs. 
Two and one-half credits. Daily at 8. Pratt: 


300. Individual Research or Thesis Work.—Intensive study and original 
investigation of special problems. JResults are usually reported in one of 
the seminars and when especially meritorious may be published. Special 
problems are directed by members of the department representing fields of 
work chosen by the students. Credits to be arranged. Staff: 


ENGLISH 


Professors Padelford, Parrington, Benham, Ayres (Columbia), Malone 
(Johns Hopkins), Marchand (Alaska Agricultural College); Associate 
Professors Milliman, Cox, Griffith; Assistant Professors Harrison, 
Brown, Instructors Breland, Winther; Associate Jones. 


Credit will be given in English courses for each term separately, ex- 
cept in elementary composition and public speaking. 


1. Elementary Composition—Oral and written composition through 
theory and practice. Five credits. Sect. A, daily at 8. Sect. B, daily at 9. 
Jones. 

40. Public Speaking—Principles of effective public speaking. Atten- 
tion directed to both composition and delivery. Practice in preparing and 
delivering several types of speeches. Prerequisite, English 1. Five credits. 
Sect. A, daily at 9. Sect. B, daily at 10. Breland. 


73a. Introduction to Modern Literature.—Critical study of the back- 
ground for the modern novel, with analysis of problems and ideas that 
have found their expression in contemporary literature. Two and one-half 
credits. Daily at 1. Winther. 


73b. Introduction to Modern Literature—Continuation of English 73a. 
Two and one-half credits. Daily at 1. Winther. 


104a. Contemporary Literature: American—Studies in American liter- 
ature. Two sections. Two and one-half credits. Daily at 10. 

Milliman, Marchand. 

_ 105a. Contemporary Literature: Continental—Studies in Continental 

literature. Two and one-half credits. Daily at 8. Harrison. 


105b. Contemporary Literature: Continental—Continuation of English 
105a. Two and one-half credits. Daily at 8. Brown. 


__ 106a. Contemporary Literature: English—Commanding figures in Eng- 
lish literature. ‘Two and one-half credits. Daily at 11. Marchand. 


l107a. Contemporary Literature: Drama—Tendencies of modern drama. 
Two and one-half credits. Daily at 9. Harrison. 


107b. Contemporary Literature: Drama—Continuation of English 107a. 
Two and one-half credits. Daily at 9. Brown. 


127a, Sixteenth Century Prose—Extensive reading in the romances, 
Utopias, voyages and controversial pamphlets. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 2. Winther. 
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128b. Seventeenth Century Prose—Extensive reading in the letters. 
criticism biographies, and the literature of political and social theory. Two 
and one-half credits. Daily at 2. Winther. 


143b. The Age of Johnson—The conflict of Gothic and classical ideals 
as reflected in the leading figures and interests of the 18th century. Not 
a duplication of 144b given last summer. Two and one-half credits. 


Daily at 10. Cox. 
147a. The Victorian Novel—Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot. Two 
and one-half credits. Daily at 8. Milliman. 


165a. American Literature: The Mind of the South—An account of 
southern literature during the nineteenth century. Two and one-half cred- 


tise Daily. at 2, Parrington. 
71a. Shakespeare: Tragedies—The tragedies of Shakespeare. Two and 
one-half credits. Daily at 9. Malone. 
171b. Shakespeare: Tragedies—Continuation of English 17la. Two 
and one-half credits. Daily at 9. Malone. 
176a. The Romantic Poets—Selections from Wordsworth, Coleridge, 
Shelley and Keats. Two and one-half credits. Daily at 10. Ayres. 
183a. General Litcrature—Study of certain outstanding writers in litera- 
ture. Two and one-haif credits. Daily at 11. Cory 
183b. General Litcrature—Continuation of English 183a. Two ard 
one-half credits. Daily at 11. Cox 


COURSES FOR GRADUATES ONLY 
204a. Chaucer—Studies in Chaucer from the point of view of recent 


scholarship. Two and one-half to six credits. Daily at 10. Griffith. 
204b. Chaucer—Continuation of English 204a. Two and one-half to 
six credits. Daily at 10. Malone. 


208a,. Shakespeare--A review of the recent Shakespearean scholarship 
bearing upon one or two of the plays. Not a duplication of 207a given 
last summer. ‘Two and one-half to six credits. Daily at 9. Ayres. 


21la. Spenser—The poetry of Edmund Spenser as a fusion of classical 
mediaeval, and Renaissance impulses and traditions. Two and _ one-half 
to six credits. Daily at 2. Padelford. 


211b. Spenser—Continuation of English 21la. Two and_ one-half 
to six credits. Daily at 2. Padelford. 


2254. Transcendental New England.—Studies in the period of the Ren- 
aissance. Two and one-half to six credits. T. Th. 3 to 5. Parrington. 


228a. Ruskin’s Theories of Art and Society—General theories of art 
and beatuy; the principles of Gothic and Renaissance architecture; critical- 
judgments on modern and Renaissance painters; the relations of art to forms 
of social organization. Abundant use of illustrations. Two and one-half 
to six credits. Daily at 9. Cox. 


229b. Carlyle’s Theories of Religion and Society.—Carlyle’s relation to 
the Industrial Revolution and to German literature and philosophy. Two 
and one-half to six credits. Daily at 9. Benham. 


2500. Thesis—Special investigation by advanced students for thesis 
credits. Two and one-half to nine credits. Benham. 
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Courses in other departments which may receive credit in English. (See 
departments of Liberal Arts, Scandinavian and French 21la.) 


LIBERAL ARTS 


214a. Recent Literary Criticism—See Liberal Arts 214a. Two and 


one-half credits. Daily at 11. Cory. 

214b. Recent Literary Criticism—See Liberal Arts 214b. Two and 
one-half credits. Daily at 11. Cory. 
SCANDINAVIAN 

183a. Genius of Scandinavian Literature-—See Scandinavian 183a. Two 
and one-half credits. Daily at 8. Vickner. 
FRENCH 

21la,. French Criticism—See French 21la. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily) at ht: DeVries. 


GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 
Professor Landes, Assistant Professors Saunders, Goodspeed 


Opportunity will be given each term for those who enrolled in classes 
in geology and geography to make a week-end trip to Mount Rainier for 
study of its glaciers and evidences of its volcanic action. Soon after the 
opening of the quarter arrangements and dates for the two trips will be 
announced. 


1. General Geology—Physical. Geological agencies and processes affect- 
ing the earth. Lectures and laboratory work, with occasional half-day field 
trips. Lab. fee, $1. Five credits. Daily at 9. Goodspeed, Landes. 


10a. Modern Geography.—Problems of modern geography, with special 
reference to their application in teaching; scientific investigation of geographic 
environment and its influence; use of maps, charts, and graphs; geographic 
controls of production and trade; ‘study of the major features of the 
continents. Two and one-half credits. Daily at 8. Saunders. 


22a. Common Minerals and Rocks——Examination of the physical pro- 
perties of the common rock-forming and metallic minerals, their mode 
oi occurrence and uses. A study of the classification of rocks and recogni- 
tion of the commoner types found in place and in the glacial drift of the 
surrounding country. ‘The structual and geological changes to which the 
rocks have been subjected, including vulcanism and earth movements. ‘Two 
and one-half credits. Daily at 11. Goodspeed. 


1l3a. Physiography of Europe—Geographic study of Europe by physio- 
graphic regions; topographic controls in the development of different 
countries and in determination of new boundary lines. Two and one-half 
credits. Daily at 10. Saunders. 


116b. Economic Geography of Washington—Study of the state’s econ- 
omic products and industrial development based on the geologic, physiographic 
and climatic conditions. Especially adapted to the needs of local teachers 
who are not familiar with the economic geography of the state. Two and 
one-half credits. Daily at 11. Landes. 
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GERMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 
Assistant Professor Eckelman 
All courses are conducted in German unless otherwise specified. 


la, 1b. First Quarter German—For beginners in their first term. 
Credit is given only when the second term (1b) is finished. Two and one- 
half credits each term. Daily at 8. Eckelman. 


4a, 4b. Elementary Reading—Easy prose and review of grammatical 
principles. Composition and oral work. Prerequisite, German 2 or one 
year of high school German for either term. 4a may be combined with 
5la with the consent of the instructor. One credit each term. M.W., at 1. 
Eckelman. 

51a, 51b. Second Year Reading.—Intermediate grade prose. Vocabulary 
building. Grammatical principles reviewed and applied in oral and written 
work. Prerequisite, German 3. May be combined with 112a with consent 
of the instructor. One credit each term. M.W. at 11. Eckelman. 


112a, 112b. Upper Division Scientific German—Scientific essays, mono- 
graphs, technical periodicals. Each student does private reading in his 
major field and reports by conference. Prerequisite, German 5, 10, 60 or 6. 
One credit each term. Hours to be arranged. Eckelman. 


197a. The Naturalistic Movement and the Post-War Expressionists.— 
The novel and drama after 1880. Th. Fontane, Th. Mann, Hauptmann and 
others. Assigned reading in German. Lectures and discussions in English 
if desired. From one and one-half to three credits. Hours to be arranged. 
Eckelman. 


198b. Heimatkunst—Primarily the works of Frenssen. Ljienhard and 
his essays, Die Wege nach Weimar. Assigned reading and discussion. 
From one and one-half to three credits. Hours to be arranged. Eckelman. 


HIstTory 


Professor Meany, Richardson, Gowen, Heckel (Missouri), Trever (Law- 
rence); Assistant Professors Kaltchas (Montana), Pritchett (Macales- 
ter); Associates Dahlin, Buchanan. 


Credits for courses in history will be given for each term separately. 
The courses are so arranged that convenient and desirable sequences through 
both terms may be secured. 


la, 1b. Medieval and Modern European History.—This with Hist. 2a, 
2b, comprises the fundamental course required of all history majors. Two 
and one-half credits for each term. Daily at 8. Buchanan. 


2a, 2b. Medieval and Modern European History.—Continuation of Hist. 
la, 1b. Two and one-half credits for each term. Daily at 9. Buchanan. 


23b. Development of Modern China—Materials gathered recently in 
the Orient will be used. Two and one-half credits. Daily at 10. Gowen. 


33b. Development of Modern Japan—RMaterials gathered recently in 
the Orient will be used. Two and one-half credits. Daily at 11. Gowen. 


60a. Makers of the Nation—Period of Revolution and the Constitution. 
Two and one-half credits. Daily at 9. Meany. 


7la, 72b. Greck History—To the Roman Conquest. Not open to those 
who have taken History 71-72 in the other quarter. By special work under 
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direction of the instructor upper division students may receive upper division 
credit. Two and one-half credits for each term. Daily at 10. Trever. 


81a, 81b.: England Since the Accession of George I.—Construction of 
the British commonwealth, Imperial problems, with special emphasis on the 
development of Canada. ‘Two and one-half credits for each term Daily 
ate Pritchett. 


125a, 125b. Turkey and the Near East, 1453-1924—This course deals 
with the Near Eastern Question. Two and one-half credits for each term. 


Daily at 8. Kaltchas. 
129a, 129b. French Revolution and the Napoleonic Era.—Two and one- 
half credits for each term. Daily ‘atwll Kaltchas. 
13la. Europe since 1870: The Background of the World War—Two 
and one-half credits. Daily at 9. Richardson. 
140b. New England Colonies—Two and one-half credits. Daily at 
Dahlin. 


14la. The American Revolution—The causes and results of the 
American Revolution and the formation of the Constitution. Two and 


one-half credits. Daily at 9. Heckel. 
144a, 145b. History of the United ‘States, 1815-1861—Two and one- 
half credits for each term. Daily at 10. Pritchett. 
151b. Recent American History, 1905-1924——Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 8. Dahlin. 

153a. The Pacific Rim—Two and one-half credits. Daily at 10. 
Meany. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATES ONLY 
207a, 208b. Seminar in Problems of the Economic History of Greece 


and Rome.—Two and one-half credits for each term. M.W. 4-6. Trever. 
215a. Seminar in English History: Tudor Period—Two and one-half 
Credits, vila Diwice4, Richardson. 
221a. Seminar in American History—Two and one-half credits. T. Th. 
4-6. Heckel. 
227a. Seminar in Pacific History.—Reports on topics to be in finished 
form. Two credits. W. 4-6. Meany. 


HoMeE Economics 


Associate Professor Denny; Assistant Professors Patty, Koehne, Platt 
(Montana) ; Instructor Houck (No. Dakota). 


105a, 106b. Elementary Dietetics: Normal Nutrition and Diet for the 
Sick—For students who graduate at the close of the summer quarter, 
public health nurses and other undergraduates. Prerequisites, H.E. 4, 
Chem. 5, 6, Physiology 7. Five 3-hour periods; lectures, recitation and 
laboratory work. Lab. fee $6. Limited to 24 students. Five credits each 
term. Daily 9-12. Houck. 


112. Clothing: Costume Design and Construction.—Principles of design 
applied to dress and accessories. Practice in selection and construction. 
Prerequisites, H.E. 8 and P.S.D. 9. Five 2-hour periods, recitation and 
asta aty work. Lab. fee $3. Limited to 24 students. Five credits. Daily 
-3. Patty. 
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133. Clothing: Costume Design.—Development of fashion from ancient 
times to the present with emphasis upon the best art periods. Adaptation 
to the present mode. Prerequisites, H.E. 112, 113, P.S.D. 9 and 169. Five 
2-hour periods, recitation and laboratory work. Lab. fee $3. Limited to 20 
students. Five credits. Daily 10-12. Patty. 


135, Miullinery—Design, selection, practice in construction, trade methods 
and materials. Prerequisites, H.E. 8 or equivalent P.S.D. 9. Five 2-hour 
periods, recitation and laboratory work. Lab. fee $3. Limited to 24 students. 
Five credits. M.W.F. 3-5. Patty. 


143a. Home Furnishings—Application of structural art principles to 
choice and arrangement of household furnishings. Comparative costs. Pre- 
requisites, P.S.D. 9. Five lectures and excursions. Lab. fee $3. Limited 
to 24 students. Three credits. Daily at 8, Saturday excursions. Denny. 


188a. Advanced Textiles—Historic art fabrics. Intensive study of a 
modern fabric. Methods of commercial testing. Prerequisites, H.E. 25, 
Econ. 1. Three lectures, two 2-hour periods, recitation and laberatory 
work. Lab. fee $3. Two and one-half credits. M.W.F. at 1; T.Th. 1-3. 

Denny. 

190a, b. Child Nutrition—Work centers around the University Co- 
operative Child Nutrition Service. Consultation with physicians and in- 
structors, follow-up case work in homes of the children and visits to 
institutions for child care. Prerequisites, H.E. 105 or 107. Two recitations, 
three hours laboratory work, field work. Open to graduate and advanced 
undergraduate students. Lab. fee $2. Limited to 16 students. Two or 
four credits. M.F. at 2; W. 2-5. Koehne. 


COURSE FOR GRADUATES ONLY 


204, Research in Nutrition—Animal experimentation on some special 
problem. Open to graduate students. Prerequisites, H.E. 107-108. Lab. 
fee $2 for each hour credit. Hours and credits to be arranged. Houck. 


JOURNALISM 
Professor Spencer; Instructor Borah 


51. News Writing—Practice in news writing; study of news sources. 
Required in the sophomore year of pre-journalism majors. Lab. fee, $2. 


Five credits. Daily at 8. Borah. 
120. Copy Reading.—Required of majors in journalism. Prerequisite, 
Jour. 101. Lab. fee, $2. Five credits. Daily at 9. Spencer. 
173. The Short Story.—-Critical appreciation of the short story. Lab. 
fee, $2. Three credits. M.W.F. at 10. Borah. 
188. News Writing for Teachers—Text book, Borah, News Writing 
for High Schools. Two credits. T.Th. at 10. Borah. 
Law 


Professors Lantz, Goodner, Ayer; Lecturer O’Brien 


101a, 101b. Legal Liability—Principles of Liability (Beale’s Cases), 
Three credits for each term. Daily 11:05-12:05. Ayer. 


110a. Persons—(Woodruff’s Cases). ‘Three credits. Daily 10:05-11:05. 
Lantz. 
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121b. Legal Ethics—(Costigan’s Cases). .Three credits. Daily 10:05- 


11:05 Goodner. 
14la. Taxation—(Goodnow’s Cases). Three credits. Daily 8-9. 
O’Bryan. 


157b, Statute Law—(Washington Cases). Three credits. Daily 8-9. 


160a. Judgments, Executions, Garnishments——Text book not yet selected. 


Three credits. Daily 9:05-10:05. O’Bryan. 
176b. Mortgages—(Wyman’s Cases). Three credits. Daily 11:05- 

12 :05: Goodner. 
183a. Suretyship—(Ames’ Cases). Three credits. Daily 11:05-12:05. 
Lantz. 


197b. Administrative Law—(Freund’s Cases). Three credits. Daily 
9 :05-10:05. 


LIBERAL ARTS 
Professor Herbert E. Cory 


100a, 100b. Tendencies in Modern Thought—Lectures, reading, and 
reports on recent theories of matter, the evolution of the solar system, the 
evolution of life and mind, contributions of the younger social sciences, 
realism in recent literature and philosophy. Not open in either term to stu- 
dents who have had Liberal Arts 1 or 100b in summer of 1924. Two and 
one-half credits each term. Daily at 10. Cory. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATES ONLY 


214a. Realism in Recent Literature and Philosophy.—Survey of the 
influence of naturalism and its revisions on certain laterday novelists of 
Russia, Scandinavia, Germany, France, England, and America. (May be 
counted for graduate credits in English.) Two and one-half credits. Daily 
Btinie Cory. 


214b. Recent Literary Criticism and the Theory of Values.—Lectures, 
reading, and reports on the relations of Truth, Usefulness, Goodness, and 
Beauty as defined at the present time. (May be counted for graduate cred- 
its in English.) Two and one-half credits. Daily at 11. Cory. 


MATHEMATICS 
Associate Professor Winger; Assistant Professor Gavett; Associate Jerbert 


_ 4, Plane Trigonometry—Required of all students who wish to con- 
tinue the study of mathematics in the University. Prerequisites, one year 
of algebra, one year of geometry. Five credits. Daily at 9. Jerbert. 


12, Theory of Investment—Application of Math. 11 to problems in 
annuities, amortization, capitalization, depreciation, sinking funds, bond 
values and bond schedules, building and loan associations, with a brief 
study of simpler problems of life annuities applied to computation of single 
and annual premiums on various forms of insurance policies. Prerequisite, 
Math. 11, but students who have had three semesters of algebra may take 
this course without having had Math. 11. Five credits. Daily at 10. 

Winger. 

13. Statistical Methods—Fundamental methods of statistical investiga- 
tion and interpretation, with applications to problems in social, natural, 
economic and business fields. Emphasis will be given to critical examina- 
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tion of data, defining of statistical units, properties and appropriate uses of 
the more common averages, and various methods and co-efficients of com- 
parison. Application of various calculating instruments demonstrated. Pre- 
requisites, one year of algebra, and one year of plane geometry. Five 
credits. Daily at 9. Gavett. 


160a. Vector Analysis —Introduction to vector methods with applica- 
tion to theorems and problems in mathematics, physics, and electrical the- 
cry. Prerequisite, differential and integral calculus. Two and one-half 
credits. Daily at 10. Gavett. 


160b. Vector Analysis—Continuation of 160a. Prerequisite, 160a or 
the equivalent. TI'wo and one-half credits. Daily at 10. Gavett. 


170a. Modern Geometry—Progress made in geometry in the last half 
century. Geometric aspect of the invariant theory. Geometric interpreta- 
tion of binary forms on the line. Conic and other rational curves. Collin- 
eations in one and two dimensions, and elements of collineation groups. 
Prerequisite, differential and integral calculus. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 11. Winger. 


170b. Modern Geometry.—Continuation of Math. 170a. Prerequisite, 
160a or the equivalent. Two and one-half credits. Daily at 11. Winger. 


Music 


Professors Glen, Gehrkens, (Oberlin) ; Associate Professors Venino, Rosen, 
Wood; Assistant Professor Van Ogle; Associates Wilson, Reeves, 
Ferryman, Oliver. 


Music instruction, like all educational work in the United States, has 
made such strides during the last few years that it has become necessary 
for the successful teacher to keep in touch with the most progressive ideas. 
This can only be accomplished by devoting part of the time to study. The 
summer quarter work at the University of Washington offers such an op- 
portunity for study. 


The majority of musicians study music with the idea of performance 
more prominent than the academic idea. ‘The courses outlined below serve 
rather to enrich the musical knowledge, broaden the musical interest, and 
quicken the enthusiasm by making fresh points of contact with new phases 
of musical study and new suggestions of methods of presentation. In ad- 
dition to the regular courses given by the musical faculty, a series of ten 
lectures on musical themes will be given by Mrs. Van Ogle. ‘These lec- 
tures will be open to the public. 


There will be no extra fees for any courses offered by the department 
of music. Arrangements for private work during the summer quarter can 
be made by communicating with the director of music. 


Individual Instruction.—Lessons can be arranged in voice, piano, pipe- 
organ, and violin. Fees for private work vary from fifteen to twenty-five 
dollars for two lessons weekly for each term. Virtually all the regular 
teachers of applied music will teach during the first term of the summer 
quarter. See Music 18, 19, 20, 68, 69, 70, 118, 119, 120, 168, 169, 170. in 
general catalogue. 

In all music courses credit will be given for each term separately. 


4a, 5b. History of Music—Survey course beginning with primitive 
music and tracing the evolution of musical movement to the modern com- 
posers. Modern composers will be studied, beginning with Bach and Han- 
del and continuing to the present day. Some of the best known composi- 
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tions of each composer will be considered. Music 5b may be entered with- 
out having taken 4a. Two and one-half credits each term. Daily at 8. 


Glen. 
9a. Sight-Singing—An elementary course. Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 10. Reeves. 


14a, Ear Training and Melody Writing—This course with 9a is a pre- 
requisite to Harmony 51. Two and one-half credits. Daily at 11. Reeves. 


15b. Ear Training and Melody Writing—This course is a continuation 
of 14a. Two and one-half credits. Daily at 11. Wilson. 


5la, 52b. Harmony—Includes analysis and keyboard practice. Pre- 
requisite, some knowledge of the piano, Music 7, 8, 9, and either 14, 15, 16 or 
14D. (See general catalogue.) Two and one-half credits for each term. 
Daily at 9. Wood. 


57b. Advanced Sight-Singing—Books of the new Universal School 
Music and Music Education series will be used. Study of part singing and 
of the minor mode. Prerequisite, some sight-singing experience. Two 
and one-half credits. Daily at 10. Wilson. 


60a. Chorus Conducting—A practical course intended to prepare one 
to direct choirs and choruses. Deals particularly with the technique of the 
baton. ‘Text books, reading and actual practice in conducting. Two and 
one-half credits. Daily at 11. Gehrkens. 


110a. 111b. Instrumental Form—Analysis of many examples and sim- 
ple exercises in composition. Prerequisites, Mus. 5la, 52b. Two and one- 
half credits each term. Daily at 10. Wood. 


15la, 152b. Music Appreciation—Wagnerian opera and music drama 
including the dramas of the Ring. Much of the content of these operas 
will be presented by means of mechanical devices. Two and one-half cred- 
its each term. Daily at 9.. Glen. 


For Teachers’ Course-—(See Educ. 160Na.) Gehrkens. 


PAINTING, SCULPTURE AND DESIGN 
Associate Professor Isaacs; Associate Storm; Instructors Edens, Rhodes, 


5a, 6b. Drawing and Painting: Elementary—Work will be varied, part 
of the time being given to sketching on the campus. ‘Iwo and one-half 
credits each term. Daily 1-4. Isaacs. 


9a. Art Structure—Principles of design in line, dark and light, and 
color to develop power of appreciation and creation of good design. Lab. 
fee $1. Two and one-half credits. Daily 1-4. Rhodes, Edens. 


55a. Art Structure—Design applied in woodblock printing. Prere- 
quisites P.S.D. 9-10-11 or equivalent. Lab. fee $2. Two and one-half 
credits. Daily 9-12. Storm. 


65a, 66b. Drawing and Painting—Wandscape and still life. Two and 
one-half credits each term. Daily 1-4. Isaacs. 


101b. Public School Art—Problems in representation, design and in- 
dustrial art for use in the public schools. Method of presentation. Three 
credits. Daily 9-12. Edens. 
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PHILOSOPHY 
Associate Professor Brown (Stanford) ; Instructor Baylis (Harvard) 


1. Introduction to Philosophy—Elementary study of the main problems 
of philosophy and their typical solutions. Five credits. Daily at 8. Baylis. 


3a. Introduction to Ethics—Principles of morality, and their application 
to the problems of life. Two and one-half credits. Daily at 10. Brown. 


5a. Introduction to Deductive Logic—Conditions of clear statement, 

adequate evidence, and valid reasoning, and their establishment in the 
mental processes of the student. Two and one-half credits. Daily at 9. 

Baylis. 

5b. Introduction to Inductive Logic—Study of the empirical reasoning 

of the sciences and of probability. Two and one-half credits. Daily at 9. 

Baylis. 

29b. Introduction to Esthetics—Origin and motives of art and the 

esthetic principles of the various forms of art. Two and one-half credits. 

Daily at 10. Brown. 


107a. Philosophy of Science—Philosophical analysis of the physical 
sciences. Two and one-half credits. Daily at 11. Brown. 


107b. Philosophy of Science—Philosophical analysis of the biological 
and physiological sciences. Two and one-half credits. Daily at 11. Brown. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FoR MEN 
Assistant Professor Arbuthnot; Coaches Bagshaw, Edmundson, Graves. 


A fee of fifty cents is charged all students taking physical education 
courses, for use of gymnasium facilities and tennis court. 


10la, 102b. Gymnastics —First term, work on heavy apparatus. Second 
term, marching, calisthenics, maze running, mass athletics and hand apparatus 
drills. Each student will be required to conduct class drill subject to 
criticism. Two credits each term. Daily at 11. Arbuthnot, Graves. 


Illa. Scout Organisation and Management.—This course, given in co- 
operation with the National Council of the Boy Scouts of America, 1s 
intended for school superintendents, principals, teachers, scout executives, 
scout masters and all those interested in training in citizenship by means 
of scouting. Expert leaders in scouting will lecture on the aims and 
policies of scouting, while some of the periods will be devoted to such 
phases of scoutcraft as camping, camp-cooking, hiking, signalling, knot-tying, 
first aid, tree study and troop formation, together with plans for organizing 
and conducting a troop. The members of the class will be organized as 
an actual boy scout troop. Two and one-half credits. M.W.F. 1-3. 

Arbuthnot. 
112a. Scout Leadership—Study of the text “Community Boy Leader- 
ship,” together with a comparison of such standard programs as Boy Scouts, 
Girls Scouts, Campfire Girls and Woodcraft League. Opportunity will be 
offered to visit and study summer scout camps. (A fee to cover week-end 
trips and meals, not to exceed $5, will be assessed the members of the 
class). Four week-ends. Two and one-half credits. T.Th. at 7:45. 
Arbuthnot. 
120a. Athletic Coaching: Football—Theory and practice on the funda- 
mental principles underlying both individual and team play. Ten hours a 
week. ‘Two and one-half credits. Daily, 3-5. Bagshaw. 


121b. Athletic Coaching: Basketball—Squad movements and manage- 
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ment, team work, plays and basket shooting, individual and team develop- 
ment of offense and defense, formation and signals. Two and one-half 
credits. Daily at 3:30. Edmundson. 


122b. Athletic Coaching: Track.-—Correct methods of running, stride and 
running form. Field events with study of rules, conducting and officiating 
at meets. Training for track teams. Two and one- -half credits. Daily 
atic, Edmundson. 


123b. Athletic Coaching: Baseball—Fundamentals of batting, base 
running, position play, offensive, defensive team work discussed in theory 
and practice on the field. T'wo and one-half credits. Daily at 2:00 to 3:30. 
Graves. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION FOR WoMEN 


Assistant Professor Gross; Associate Anderson; Instructors Aid, Knighton, 
(Skidmore) ; Assistants Helmich, Neeley, Jefferson; Medical Examiner 
Irwin, Accompanist Brown. 


Note 1. Courses from 1 to 100 may count toward the physical educa- 
tion requirement for graduation. Courses above 100 give academic credit. 


Note 2. A fee of fifty cents is charged all students taking physical 
education courses. 


Note 3. Suit requirements for all classes (except 154, 67, 69, 87) white 
middy, black or blue bloomers, black gymnasium shoes. 


Note 4. Credit will be given for each term separately. 


Note 5. A medical examination is required of all students registered 
in physical education classes. Appointment must be made at the depart- 
ment office within three days after registration. 


Note 6. Auditors or registration for no credit are not allowed in 
physical education classes. 


6la. Elementary Folk Dancing.—Recreational class. Elementary folk 
dances of the various nationalities. One credit. Daily at 8. Knighton. 


67a, 67b. Elementary Tennis—Recreational class. Rackets furnished. 
Each class limited to 36. Section A, daily at 9; Section B, daily at 10; 
Section C, daily at 11. Anderson, Helmich. (Only one of these courses 
may be taken for credit, and neither course may be taken for credit by stu- 
dents who have previously taken Courses 67, 69, 67a, or 69b.) 


87a. Golf—Recreational class. Clubs furnished. Fee for use of 
course $2 each term. Sections limited to 20 each. One-half credit. Section 
A, T.Th. at 8 Section B, W.F. at 8. Section C, T.Th. at 9. Section D. 
We Fo at. Jefferson. 


87b. Golf—Recreational class. Clubs furnished. Fee for use of course 
$2 each term. Sections limited to 20 each. One-half credit. Section A, 
T.Th’at 8.') section By. WEY at"8.) | Section "C, Ti thy at 9: Jefferson. 


90a. Swimming—Recreational class. The Y.W.C.A. pool at this hour 
will be limited to this class exclusively. Suits and towels are provided at 
the pool. Fee for the use of pool $3.50 each term. Class will be divided 
into elementary and advanced sections. One credit. Section A, elementary, 
M.W.F. at 3. Section B, elementary, M.W.F. at 3:30. Section C, advanced, 
M.W.F. at 4. Borstell. 
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90b. Swimming.—Recreational class. Fee $3.50 each term. One credit. 
Section A, elementary, M.W.F. at 3:30. Section B, advanced, M.W.F. at 4. 
Borstell. 


91a, 92b. Elementary Natural Dancing.—Recreational class. Dancing 
based on natural technique. Special costume required, instructions for which 
will be given at the first class. One credit each term. Daily at 9. Aid. 


_108a, Elementary Games of Skill—Simple athletic games. Elementary 
team games. Elementary athletic and efficiency test including the organiza- 
tion of these activities. Practice in, and methods of teaching these activities. 
Their use in the school program and adaptation to different age groups. Two 
credits. Daily at 10. Gross. 


109a. Dances for Boys—Clog dances, jigs, folk dances especially 
adapted for boys and for school purposes. ‘Two credits. Daily at 11. 
Knighton. 


Illa. Dramatic and ‘Singing Games.—Includes singing games, dramatic 
plays, elementary folk dances for grades from 1 to 8. Principles of selection 
of materials, application of educational principles to teaching, consideration 
of values. Two credits. Daily at 8. Gross. 


154a, b. Natural Dancing.—Teachers’ course in teaching dancing, based 
on natural technique. Includes dance pantomine, drama and _ interpretation 
of music. Special costumes required, for which instructions will be given at 
the first class. Prerequisite, at least one year of dancing. Prerequisite for 
154b is 154a. Two credits each term. Daily at 10. Aid. 


170a. Athletic Coaching in Basket Ball—Practice in technique, prin- 
ciples in coaching, hygiene of the game team, tournament organization. ‘Two 
credits. Daily at 9. Anderson. 


PHYSICS 


Professor Osborn; Associate Professor Brakel; Instructor Eller, Demon- 
strator Higgs. 


1. General College Physics: Mechanics and Sound—For students of 
science, teachers of high school physics and engineering students. Prere- 
quisite, high school physics. Lab. fee $2. Five credits. Four class periods, 
M.W.Th.F. at 8; lab. Tu. 8-10. Eller. 


2. General College Physics: Heat and Light—For students who have 
had Physics 1 or its equivalent. Lab. fee $2. Five credits. Four class 
periods, M.Tu.W.F. at 10; lab. Th. 10-12. Eller. 


25a, 25b. Physics Experiments—A lecture course with assigned read- 
ings in which the principal topics in physics will be illustrated by experi- 
ments. Open to all students. Two and one-half credits each term. Daily 
atu: Osborn, Brakel. 

Note: Courses 25a and 25b will be withdrawn if not elected by 25 
students. 


54a. Photography for Amateurs—For all who desire to know the 
fundamental principles of photography and to learn the art of amateur 
picture taking, developing and printing. Three class periods and laboratory 
work. Lab. fee $5. ‘Iwo and one-half credits. Lectures M.T.W. at 4. 
Laboratory hours to be arranged. _ Higgs. 


COURSES FOR ADVANCED UNDERGRADUATES AND GRADUATES 


For major and minor students. Each course will be given for one 
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term only but may be taken as a single or a double course. For minor 
work see announcements in Chemistry and Mathematics. 


160a. Physical Optics or 170a Spectroscopy.—Prerequisites, 20 hours 
of college physics and 15 hours of college mathematics. 
(S) Single course. Lab. fee $2. T'wo and one-half credits. M. Tu. 


W.Th. at 9; 3 hours of laboratory to be arranged. Osborn. 
(D) Double course, (S) and (D). Lab. fee $4. Five credits. (D) 
M.W.Th. at 11; 6 hours of laboratory to be arranged. Osborn. 


180b. Conduction in Electricity—Prerequisite 20 hours of college phys- 
ics and 15 hours of chemistry. 


(S) Conduction in Liquids—Lab. fee $2. Two and one-half credits. 
M.T.W.Th. at 9; three hours of laboratory to be arranged. Brakel. 


(D) Conduction in Gases—Lab. fee $2. Two and one-half credits. 
M.T.W.Th. at 11; three hours of laboratory to be arranged. Brakel. 
Probable advanced and graduate courses for the Summer Quarter of 


1, Thermo-dynamics or High Temperature Thermometry. 
2. Structure of the Atom. 


POLITICAL, SCIENCE 
Associate Professor George; Professor Cottrell (Stanford) 


1. Elements of Government—Introduction to political sicence. Nature 
of the state; origin of the state; forms of the state and of govern- 
ment; functions of government; special problems—citizenship, sovereignty, 
law, liberty. Five credits. Daily at 11. George. 


102b. Municipal Administration—The mayor; the city departments; 
the city employees; the civil service; city planning; water supply; streets 
and parks; waste disposal; health; police; fire protection; city revenues 
education public utilities; traffic regulation. "Two and one-half credits. 
Daily at 8. Cottrell. 


126. American Political Theory—This course deals with the underly- 
ing principles of American political philosophy as illustrated in the writ- 
ings of American publicists and in documents. Colonial origins; revolution; 
reaction; secession; recent times. English and French influence noted. 
Embodiment of ‘American political ideas in political institutions. Prere- 
quisite Political Science 1 or equivalent. Five credits. Daily at 1. 

George. 

125a. Public Administration—Principles, problems and law of public 
administration; the public service; relation between politics and adminis- 
tration; functions of administrative agencies; organization of executive de- 
partments; administrative problems. Two and one-half credits. aie at 5 
ottrell. 

131. State and Local Government—Township, municipal, county and 
state government in the United States, with special attention to western 
states. Five credits. Daily at 9. Cottrell. 


PsyYCHOLOGY 


te Smith; Assistant Professor Guthrie; Instructor Griffith (Cali- 
ornia). 


Students in the College of Liberal Arts, as well as students in the Col- 
lege of Science, may major in psychology. 
The Liberal Arts requirements are five credits in psychology. 
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Majors in psychology may count five hours in Phil. 1, or in 101-102-103 
toward satisfying their major requirement. 


1. General Psychology—Survey of the science as a whole. No pre- 
requisites. Three lectures, one discussion section, and one 2-hour labor- 
atory a week. Fee, $1. Five credits. Daily at 8. Griffith. 


112a, b. Modern Psychological Theory—Criticism of psychological 
theories in the light of recent experimental findings. Prerequisite, Psych- 
ology 1. Two and one-half credits each term. Daily at 10. Guthrie. 


12la, b. Applied Psychology—Psychology as applied to personal effi- 
ciency, vocational guidance, the measurement of vocational fitness, and sci- 
entific management. The significance of sex and individual differences in 
practical life. Each member of the class will organize his work around a 
problem of personal interest. Prerequisite, Psychology 1. Two and one- 
half credits each term. Daily at 9. Griffith. 


126a, b. Abnormal Psychology.—The explanation of unusual behavior 
and the influence of the subconscious mind upon conduct. Prerequisite, ten 
credits in psychology. ‘Two and one-half credits each term. Daily at 11. 
Guthrie. 
140a, b. Recent Research in Human Behavior.—Lectures, discussion, 
reading, and report concerning recent experimental work in psychology. At 
least ten credits in psychology are prerequisite. Two and one-half credits 
each term. Daily at 10. Smith. 


COURSE FOR GRADUATES ONLY 


205. Clinical Psychology—This is a course open only to graduate 
students who have had some training in mental tests, educational measure- 
ments, or practical child welfare work. It will offer opportunity for a few 
students to receive individual instruction in clinical methods. Staff meet- 
ings will be held for the discussion of cases examined. Some hours in 
addition to those indicated may be added, according to the individual needs 
of the student. Five credits. Daily at 11. Smith. 


RoMANIC LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 


Professors Frein, Umphrey; Associate Professors Patzer, Goggio; Assistant 
Professors Helmlinge, DeVries, ———————_,; Associates Hamilton, 
Simpson; Teaching Fellow, Salandra. 


Credit will be given in all courses, except French I and Spanish I, for 
each term, even if the courses continue through the quarter. 

In determining courses to which students are eligible, one high school 
semester will be considered equivalent to one university quarter. 

Students may not register for French I and Spanish I during the 
same quarter. 

Courses numbered from 120 to 200 may be offered as minors in gradu- 
ate work in this as well as in other departments. 

Credit will be given for Spanish la, French la, only after the 1b is 
completed. If necessary, the 1b may be done through the Extension Ser- 
vice of the University. 


FRENCH 


la, b. First Quarter French—For beginners. Especial attention will 
be given to pronunciation during the first term so that students may con- 
tinue the work through the Extension Service. Fraser and Squair’s new, 
Complete French Grammar will be used. Two and one-half credits each 
term. Daily at 8. Hamilton, Simpson. 
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41a. Phonetics—Open to all who have studied French at least one 
year. Required of all who wish to be recommended as teachers of French. 
Helpful to students in music, dramatic art and public speaking. Two and 
one-half credits. Daily at 10. DeVries. 


58a, b. Reading and Grammar.—Open to those who have studied 
French two years in high school and to those who have done French 4 and 
7, and to those who have done French 3 with a grade of A or B. This 
course may be taken in lieu of 4 and 7, or of 5 and 8, or of 6 and 9, Two 
and one-half credits each term. Daily at 9. Hamilton, Simpson. 


1l10a, b. Advanced Composition, Conversation and Reading.—Open to 
all who have done three years of French in high school or two years in 
the university, or an equivalent. ‘This course may be taken in lieu of 
French 101 and 104, or 102 and 105, or 103 and 106. The text used in this 
course will not be used in the courses just mentioned. Two and one-half 
credits each term. Daily at 10. Helmlinge, Patzer. 


124a, The ‘Short Story—Open to all who have studied French three 
years in high school or two years in the university. ‘The best stories of 
Daudet, Maupassant, LeMaitre will be read and discussed and some of the 
other writers of short stories will be treated briefly. Two and one-half 
credits. Daily at 11. . Helmlinge. 


141b. Early French Drama—Open to all who have studied French 
three years in high school or two years in the university. French drama 
from its beginning to the seventeenth century. Outside reading of the 
dramas that have been modernized. Two and one-half credits. Daily at 11. 
Patzer. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATES ONLY 


2lla. History of Criticism—Survey of the history of literary criti- 
cism since the classic period, with especial attention to the French field. 
Discussion of the fundamental principles of literary criticism and literary 
appreciation. A reading knowledge of French required. Extensive out- 
side reading and reports. (May be counted for graduate credit in English). 
Two and one-half credits. Daily at 11. DeVries. 


221la, b. Old French Reading.—Open to all who have a reading knowl- 
edge of modern French. ‘The translations are from old French into mod- 
ern French. Particularly useful to those pursuing advanced degrees in 
English, Latin and Romanic languages. Of practical help to teachers of 

English and French. Two and one-half credits each term. Daily at 9. 
Frein, Goggio. 


231a. Chansons de Geste—tLectures in French on the present theories 
regarding the origin and development of the French national epics in gen- 
eral and the Chanson de Roland in particular. Those who have not had 
course 221 may read the assigned chansons in modern French translations. 
Two and one-half credits. Daily at 10. Frein. 


SPANISH 


(See general instructions under French, applying to both French and 
Spanish. ) 


la, b. First Quarter Spanish—For beginners. Credit will not be given 
for la until 1b is finished. Failure in 1b will require that la be done 
again. la may be done in the University and 1b through the Extension 
Service. Two and one-half credits each term. Daily at 10. Salandra. 


58a, b. Reading and Grammar.—Open to those who have studied Span- 
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ish two years in high school and to those who have done Spanish 4 and 7, 
and-to those who have done Spanish 3 with a grade of A or B. This 
course may be taken in lieu of 4 and 7, or of 5 and 8, or of 6 and 9. Two 
and one-half credits each term. Daily at 9. Assistant Professor 


110a, b. Composition, Conversation, Reading—Open to those who 

have had three years of Spanish in high school, or two years in the Uni- 

versity. This course may be taken in lieu of Spanish 101, or 102, or 103 

required of majors. ‘The books used will be different from those used in 
those courses. Two and one-half credits each term. Daily at 10. 

Assistant Professor Goggio. 

120a, Modern Spanish Literature—lLectures upon the general field 

of modern Spanish literature, with outside reading and reports. ‘Two and 

one-half credits, with extra work up to five credits. Daily at 9. Umphrey. 


COURSES FOR GRADUATES ONLY 


24la. Spanish Historical Grammar—History of the development of 
grammatical forms from the folk-Latin to the modern language. Useful 
for teachers of Spanish. Two and one-half credits. Daily at 8. Umpbhrey. 


SCANDINAVIAN LANGUAGES AND LITERATURE 
Professor Vickner. 


183a. Genius of Scandinavian Literature—Survey of the Scandinavian 
literature from the beginning to the present time. Special attention will 
be given to cultural and social movements and to the inter-relation of 
English and Scandinavian literature. Lectures, readings of translations, 
and discussions. Course is conducted in English. No knowledge of Scan- 
dinavian languages required. May be counted for credit in English. Two 
and one-half credits. Daily at 8. Vickner. 


SOCIOLOGY 
Professor Taft (Wells), Instructor Lundberg 


_ 1. Introductory Sociology—Genéral survey of social relations, with 
discussion of the forces at work, practical problems and methods of solu- 
tion. Required of all students in the department. Five credits. Daily at 9. 


Lundberg. 

104. Population Problems.—Discussion of the composition and move- 
ments of groups of people. Five credits. Daily at 8. ‘Taft. 
ieee _Penology.—Analysis of cases for treatment in our penal institu- 
tions. Five credits. Daily at 9. atte 
183. Public Opinion.—Analysis and explanation of trends in the popu- 

lar mind. Five credits. Daily at 10. Lundberg. 

ZOOLOGY 


Assistant Professors Guberlet, Miller 


1. Elements of Zoology—General survey of the field of zoological 
science, stressing philosophical and economic aspects of the subject. No 
prerequisite. Lab. fee $2. Five credits. Lect. M.W.F. at 8; lab. M.W.F. 
1-3. Miller, Guberlet. 


2, Elements of Zoology.—Continuation of Zoology 1. Prerequisite 
Zoology 1, or its equivalent. Lab. fee $2. Five credits. Lect. M.W.F. 
at 10; lab. M.W.F 1-3 Miller, Guberlet. 
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40. Invertebrate Morphology.—(Offered at the Puget Sound Biological 
Station.) | 


100. Animal Ecology.—(Offered at the Puget Sound Biological Sta- 
tion.) 


150. Invertebrate Embryology—(Offered at the Puget Sound Biologi- 
cal Station.) 


COURSES FOR GRADUATES ONLY 


201a, b. Research—Open to graduate students qualified for indepen- 
dent investigation. Lab. fee, hours and credits to be arranged. 

Miller, Guberlet. 

203. Research—(Offered at the Puget Sound Biological Stale e 

tai. 
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PUGET SOUND BIOLOGICAL STATION 
Frmay Harzsor, WASHINGTON 
Class Work Begins June 15, 1925 
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Margaret Tomlinson, Stockroom Assistant. 
Margaret Wentworth, Treasurer and Librarian. 


COURSES 


Class work will begin June 15 and continue six weeks, closing July 24. 
Those who wish, and who have the preparation and independence necessary, 
may work under guidance for an indefinite period after the classes close. 
Four elementary courses in botany and zoology will be offered by the 
Bellingham State Normal School. 


40. Invertebrate Morphology—Types illustrating groups from _ the 
lowest to the highest. One or more species in a group is studied in detail, 
with the diversity of form in the group illustrated by less detailed com- 
parative study of as many forms as time will permit. Open to beginners. 
9 credits. . Owen. 


100. Animal Ecology—Conditions of life in the sea, distribution of 
marine animals, their habitats, and reaction to stimuli under natural and 
artificial conditions. Prerequisite, one year of zoology. 9 credits. Weese. 


120. Algae—Morphology, ecology and taxonomy. Laboratory and 
field work; experimental work. Prerequisite, one year of botany. Advanced 
students are given largely individual work. 9 credits. Gardner. 


150. Invertebrate Embryology—Development of marine invertebrates, 
illustrating the types of embryos as far as possible. Method of preparing 
embryological material for crytological study. Prerequisite, one year of 
zoology, senior standing or better. 9 credits. Harman. 


203, 233. Biological Exploration.—This is not open to registration. We 
are however actively seeking graduates who are well prepared to gather, 
study and preserve plants and animals of somewhat limited groups for a 
year or two. We hope to find just what we have and where’ we have it. 
The range will likely be restricted to the marine preserve; the dredge will 
be frely used. We hope for a seris of taxonomic and distributional papers 
on our fauna and flora. Credits to be aranged. Guberlet. 
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244. Research in Physiology.—By the staff. 


247. Diatoms.—Collection, mounting and classification. Semi-independent 
work; prerequisite at least a year of botany or zoology and senior standing. 
9 credits. Frye. 


251. Bryophytes—Morphology and development of typical genera, evo- 
lution and mutual relations of the groups; field and laboratory work in 
taxonomy. Semi-independent work; prerequisite at least a year of botany 
and junior standing. 9 credits. Frye. 


Lectures——General lectures by the Station staff or by visitors are given 
as the occasion arises, in the lecture hall in camp, in a hall in the village 
of Friday Harbor, or about campfires on the beach. 


Registration—Experience has shown that it is wiser to register for one 
course only. Six weeks is a very short time to give to any course, even 
though one’s whole time be put on the work. Advanced students have 
found it profitable to begin some line of investigation in the same field 
in which they are carrying a course. All registration is at the Station. 


Credit—Students giving their whole time to the work may earn one 
semester credit or one and one-half quarter-credits per week. For less work 
fewer credits may be given. All credit is recorded in the Station books in 
per cent; 70 per cent is the minimum for passing. Credits may be trans- 
ferred directly from the Station books. 


Expenses—F¥or one person six weeks the cost is about as follows: 


Tyaition | fee ek es. bee o aes VOR a ot Sees ee $12.00 
Laboratory and) boat) fee sv 1s ea a See ee ee 5.00 
Tent, two /or more ner tentocs as. ccbkiss ae eie oe a 4.50 
Board, estimate)’ gy. .teaiiiee <a Maroulis vice «taba a eke ee 33.00 
Stockroom). breakages) etc#: (estimate)2oe) . 25 Sen. . Paes 2.00 
Books}: (estimate) (0, ca Ainas vs een an Slee he FOr Reena ene ae 2.00 
Incidentals; Cestinaate) vinci). vines Vcagetale evils | ona ne 6.50 

A Otalnaiiel!? J sete «oad vates ss hee ee ae $65.00 


The tuition pays the running expenses; the laboratory fee is for 
maintenance of equipment, scopes, instruments, etc. 

For persons occupying the research rooms the total station fee is $50, 
covering tuition and laboratory fees. 


Tents——These are 10x12 feet, on board platforms with three-foot board 
walls, making the lowest part about five feet. Included in the rent are 
bed springs, mattresses, lamp, camp chair, bucket, wash basin and drinking 
cups. Before and after the session the rental is $1 a week and the 
laboratory and boat fee is $1 a week. Stoves may be rented for $2.50 for 
the season. Bedclothes and pillows are not furnished, but they may be 
bought at Friday Harbor. Persons coming to the station should bring 
sufficient supply of bedding for cold nights. The whole lodging is merely 
self-supporting over a term of years. A deposit of $4.50 reserves half a 
tent for the six weeks. The tent sites are not equally desirable; and some- 
times the demand exceeds the supply, but there has always been room in 
Friday Harbor. 


Meals—These have been served in a dining hall at $5.50 a week, but 
there is a question whether it may be transformed into a cafeteria. The 
service is merely self-supporting over a term of years, and as nearly 
co-operative as the conditions permit. 
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Grounds and Buildings—The University owns two sites, the old is a 
quarter of a mile from town, consists of four acres, and has heretofore 
been the only one used. On it is a zoology laboratory about 30x60 feet, two 
stories and attic. This is just above high tide. Here also is a dining room- 
library about 45x50 feet, one story and attic. A 20x20 kitchen adjoins it, 
and under it a 45x10 botany laboratory is located. 

The new site is about one mile from town, consists of 485 acres mostly 
of conifer forest. On it are two new laboratories, just alike, one story, 
about 24x55 feet, fireproof, tile roof, hollow tile walls with stucco outside 
and plaster inside, cement fioors. Each consists of one laboratory, a research 
room, storeroom. ‘There is also a dining room, reading room; and alcoves 
serve as library and office. 


Apparatus—Compound microscopes of simple make are supplied for 
class use from the University of Washington. Certain ordinary glassware 
containers, and preservatives may be obtained at the stock room. Unusual 
things cannot be supplied. Those wishing special apparatus should write the 
director. It is best for research workers to bring their own microscopes. 
The station owns a gas boat for trawling, the gift of Robert Moran, of 
Rosario. Row boats are at hand for general use. 


Life at the Station—While this varies somewhat from year to year, 
it is in general a busy but simple one. ‘There are forenoon and afternoon 
classes in the laboratories or on the seashore. Some of the classes work 
along the shores, others in the laboratories. Row boats are available to 
students. The daily routine is work. ‘The station is not a summer resort; 
but life out doors in fresh air leaves one recuperated at the close of the 
season. Automobiles are found useful. 

For further information about the station, write the director, Dr. T. C. 
Frye, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 
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DEGREES 


DEGREES CONFERRED AucGust 28, 1924 


BACHELOR DEGREES 


COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 


Abell, Charles H. 
Bailey, Dorothy Baily 
Barlow, Lewis Leland 
Blanchard, Mary 
Bonnefond, Raymond Edward 
Brooks, Bernice Norma 
Brown, Henry James 
Coventry, Edwin James 
Daubenspeck, Marion Henderson 
Dimmitt, Lorris Myrvin 
Doane, Lucile J. 
Forsyth, Frances White 
Framo, Angel Devera 
Ganders, Mary Louise 
Gannon, Edward 
Haggett, Dorothy Gene 
Hatton, Ruth Genevieve 
Hennessey, Mabel A. 
Hoag, Clarice 

Hu, Tqo-Wei 

Jackson, Betty 

Johnson, Anna Blizabeth 
Johnson, Isyl Florence 
Kelley, Curtis 

Knapp, Joseph Allen 
Lathrop, Alice P. 
Latimer, Walter B. 


Cattle, Edith Agnes 
Freeman, George 


BACHELOR 


Best, Mary Elmyra 
Howard, Mabel Grace 
MacLaughlin, Margaret 


BACHELOR OF ARTS 


Lea, Dorothy Marie 
Levinson, Jack Jerome 
Linn, Harold A. 

Liston, Edward John 
Long, Agnes 

McKay, Annie Laurie 
Manard, Lucile Alice 
Martin, Earl B. 

Miller, Charlotte Elizabeth 
Miller, Vera Winona 
Notkin, Natalie B. 

Ochs, Martha Elizabeth 
Peck, Ruth Elizabeth 
Peterson, Inez H. 
Phillips, Alfred Barrow 
Prichard, James Milton 
Schlarb, Jack 

Schnasse, Gertrude 
Slusher, Charlotte Barlett 
Stapleton, Margaret L. 
Stewart, Paul Revere 
Stixrud, Lydia Hmilie 
Stixrud, Thora Louise 
Tucker, Wilmon Stevens 
Turner, Cecilia Helen 
Whitworth, Sidney Edwin 


CoLLEGE OF SCIENCE 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCH 


Rafn, Harold John 
Wallace, Genelle 


OF SCIENCE IN HOME ECONOMICS 
Smith, Janet Sarah 
Stephens, Inga Agnes 
Wyers, Marie 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCH IN CHEMISTRY 


Damerell, Vivian Richard 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN NURSING 


Parson, Maude 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Campbell, (Marjorie Maude 
Hammond, Lester Carolyn 


Keller, Bertha Mae 
Schnitzlein, Anita 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN ZOOLOGY 


Campbell, Robert Andrew 


ScHOOL OF EDUCATION 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN EDUCATION 


Asp, Florence Elvina 
Chumlea, Leland H. 
Dahl, Florence 

Deits, Harry Lou 
Ernest, Robert Roy 
Goodrich, Haven Ginn 
Goon, Lillian 

Heske, Carrol Michael 
Hornstra, Fred H. 
Horst, J. Hazel 
Kraft, Marjorie Gertrude 


Larsin, Josephine 
Levy, Tony W. 
Louden, Russell 
McBride, Kathleen 
McCorkill, Minnie 
Madden, Helen Imogene 
Mielke, Grace 
Millican, Harold Alezander 
Peterson, Grace Howard 
Quass, Mabel Martha, . 
Redford, Walter 13 
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Rogers, Lillian M. 
Sharp, Mary Corts 
Sjaastad, Helga Staten, Mildred Isabelle 
Snyder, Ida Mae Stone, Nellie Cecilia 
Sorensen, Harry Daniel Young, Amie Olive 


Sowers, Iva Lucile 
Sparling, Robert 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN EDUCATION 


Booker, Fay Shumway, George Alfred 
Danner, Earl Young Sullivan, Robert 
Hricksson, Archie Warner, Genevieve 
Kennedy, Katherine Bernice Whitmore, Doris Grace 


CoLLEGE oF FINE Arts 


BACHELOR OF FINE ARTS 


Campbell, Helen Day Stacy, Virginia 


Harris, Fred Orrin 


BACHELOR OF MUSIC 


Slawson, Maude M. 
Swenson, Hlaine Isabelle 


McKay, Francis Howard 
Norfold, Genevieve 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN DRAMATIC ART 
Davis, Mercie Irene 


CoLLEGE oF ENGINEERING 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE IN CIVIL ENGINEERING 
Nelson, Carl Victor 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCH IN MECHANICAL ENGINEERING 
Arzaga, Flaviano 


COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 


PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST 
Alexander, Floyd M. 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCH 
Barron, Dale 


CoLLEGE OF BUSINES ADMINISTRATION 


BACHELOR OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Beers, Norman Alwyn Horsley, Frank Sears 
Bray, Frank Nathan Kocher, Virgil I. 
Brazier, Donald Liang, Ching-Cheun 


Brennan, Robert Addison Linn, Robert Donald 


Capen, Donald F. 
Carlson, Wilma Alice 
Carter, Charles John 
Englund, Adoll Burt 
Gaidsick, Harold George 
Haimo, Myron eBrnard 
Hall, Edward Barton 
Hamilton, Dorothy 
Harper, Clarence P. 
Hinman, Chester A. 


Loewer, Charles Hastings 
McHlroy, Jennie B. 
Miles, John Hunter 
Paup, Everett Oliver 
Quanstrom, Ellen Marie 
Roemer, Albert John 
Rohrer, Harvey Vaughn 
Stillman, Marietta 
Swaile, George 

Wann, Arva W. 


ScHooL oF Law 


BACHELOR OF LAWS 


Law, Charles H. Schmitt, Tessie Margaruita 


SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 


BACHELOR OF ARTS IN JOURNALISM 
Bennie, Alice 


LIBRARY SCHOOL 
Jones, Mary Elizabeth 
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GRADUATE DEGREES 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 


MASTER OF ARTS 


Hlizabeth Mary Andrews (History) 
A.B., Whitman College, 1920 
Thesis: Fort Spokane and Spokane House 


Ralph Droz Casey (Political Science) 

A.B., University of Washington, 1913 
Thesis: A Consideration of Propaganda with a Discussioin of Some 
of its Dangers and Abuses 


Floyd Augustine Gave (Political Science) 
A.B., University of Washington, 1923 
Thesis: The Theory of the Nonpartisan Nomination and Hlection of State Judges 


Frank Otterbain Evans (Hducation) 
A.B., Whitman College, 1906 
Thesis: A Study in Elimination of Students from Mount Vernon High School 


William Gellerman (History) 
A.B., University of Washington, 1921 
Thesis: Sherman’s Invasion and Ruination of the South 


Clarence Edwin Hagie (Education) 
Ph.B., Iowa Wesleyan University, 1913 
Thesis: The Administration of Credit for Participation in Hxtra-Curricular Activities in 
American Secondary Schools 


Hlizabeth M. Macdonald (Spanish) 
A.B., University of Oregon, 1918 
Thesis: The Madrid of Mesonero Romanos 


Winifred Ida Maude McGill (English) 
A.B., McGill University, 1899 
Thesis: A Study of thte Spirit of thte Work of Edmund Spenser 


May Belle Pickett (History) 
A.B., University of Washington, 1923 
Thesis: Forty Years on Bellingham Bay 


Nettina Louise Strobach (English) 
B.L.I., Emerson College, 1921 
Thesis: Four One-Act Plays 


Esther Van Horn (Wnglish) 
B.Hd., University of Washington, 1920 
Thesis: The Social Aspect of William Makepeace Thackeray 


Evelyn Faye Wilson (History) 
A.B., Beloit College 
Thesis: A Study of the Critical Period of the Reformation in Scotland 


MASTER OF SCIENCE 


Nancy Bayley (Psychology) 
B.S., University of Washington, 1922 
Thesis: Performance Tests for Three, Four and Five Year Old Children 


Ruby May Roberts (Bacteriology) 
B.S., University of Washington, 1922 
Thesis: The Relation of Ocean Slime to Fouling of Ship Bottoms 


Earl Theodore Brown (Physics) 
B.S., University of Washington, 1918 
Thesis: Change of Resistance of Conductor Hxposed to an HBlectric Field 


Clair Arthaud Hannum (Zoology) 
B.S., University of Washington, 1923 
Thesis: Anatomy of the Millipede Chonaphe Armatus 


Hilding Everett Johnson (Chemistry) 
B.S., University of Washington, 1923 
Thesis: The Plasticity and Viscosity Relationships of Some Ceramic Materials 


Kirsten Larssen Newbury (Physics) 
B.S., University of Washington, 1919 
Thesis: Loads to be used on Various Suspended Track Cables 


Frederick William Schroeder (Chemistry) 
A.B., Central Wesleyan College, 1919 
Thesis: A Study of Sillimanite as a Refractory 


Frank John Studer (Physics) 
A.B., University of British Columbia, 1921 
Thesis: The Fluorescence of Mercury Vapor 


SUMMER Quarter, 1925 


MASTER OF SCIHNCE IN MINING ENGINEERING 


John Amsden Nuckols 
E.M., Montana State School of Mines, 1922 
Thesis: The Effect of Screen-Sized Feed on the Concentration of Coal on a Table 


MASTER OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 


Herald Ray Clark 
A.B., Brigham Young University, 1918 
Thesis: A Study in a Bank Failure 


George Washington Hines 
A.B., Howard University, 1909 
Thesis: Branch Banking in the United States 


DOCTOR OF PHILOSOPHY 
Mildred Clara Struble 
A.B., University of Washington, 1917 


M.A., University of Washington, 1920 
Thesis: A Critical Edition of Ford’s Perkin Warbeck 


TEACHING DIPLOMAS 


UNIVERSITY FIVE-YEAR NORMAL DIPLOMA 


Abell, Charles H. Madden, Helen Imogene 
Asp, Florence Elvira Manard, Lucille Helen 
Barron, Dale H. Marsh, Urma Lillian 
Best, Mary Elmyra Martin, Warl B. 
Booker, Fay Meyer, Walter Charles 


Bray, Frank Hathan 
Brooks, Bernice Horma 
Campbell, Helen Day 
Campbell, Marjorie Maude 
Chumlea, Leland H. 
Coventry, Edwin James 


Mielke, Grace Eva 

Miller, Charlotte HBlizabeth 
Miller, Vera Winona 
Millican, Harold Alexander 
Norfolk, Genevieve 

Palmer, Carolyn Richardson 


Dahl, Florence Peterson, Grace Howard 
Danner, Earl Young Peterson, Inez H. 
Daubenspeck, Marion Henderson Phillips, Alfred Barrow 
Deits, Harry Lou Prichard, James Milton 
Dimmitt, Lorris Myrvin Quass, Mabel Martha 
Doane, Lucile J. Redford, Walter 
Harnest, Robert Roy Roaney, Marland 
Eriksson, Archie Roemer, Albert John 
Ganders, Mary Louise Schnasse, Gertrude 
Goodrich, Haven Ginn Schnitzlein, Anita 

Goon, Lillian Sexsmith, Georgia 
Heske, Carroll Michael Shumway, George Alfred 
Hagerty, Nellie Sjaastad, Helga 
Haggett, Dorothy Gene Slawson, Maude M. 
Hallam, Claude Slusher, Charlotte Bartlett 
Hammond, Lester Carolyn Smith, Janet Sarah 
Hatton, Ruth Genevieve Snyder, Ida Mae 
Hennessey, Mabel A. Sowers, Iva Lucile 
Hoag,. Clarice Stapleton, Margaret 
Horst, J. Hazel Staten, Mildred 
Howard, Mabel Grace Stephens, Inga Agnes 
Jackson, Betty | Stixrud, Lydia Emelie 
Johnson, Fannie Stixrud, Thora Louise 
Johnson, Isyl Florence Stone, Nellie Cecilia 


Keller, Bertha Mae 

Kelley, Curtis 

Kennedy, Katherine Bernice 
Kraft, Marjorie Gertrude 
Larsin, Josephine 

Lea, Dorothy Marie 

Levy, Tony W. 

Long, Agnes 

Louden, Russell 

McBride, Kathleen 

McKay, Annie Laurie 
MacLaughlin, Gay Wiizabeth 
MacLaughlin, Margaret 
MacNaughton, Ellen 


Sullivan, Robert Edward 
Swanson, Florence Lillian 
Swenson, Hlaine Isabelle 
TeeGarden, Chester 
Thomas, Margaret 
Turner, Cecilia Helen 
Wann, Arva W. 

Warner, Genevieve 
Welts, Richard Opdyke, Jr. 
Whaley, Frances Carlisle 
Whitmore, Doris Grace 
Willoughby, Alice Beryl 
Wyers, Marie 

Young, Amie Olive 
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Lash, Fredérick Merrick 

~ Luccock, Harriet O’Neil hs, 

Myer, Thelma Anna Cecelia 274i 


Baxter, Kirk H. 

Bonner, Gertrude Geraldine 
Brotnov, Marguerite 
Carlson, Hulda Margaret 
Cleland, Faith 

Cook, Jennie Nixon 
Crowder, Harriet Louise 
Dammann, Marjorie Luse 
Davies, Violet 

Enger, Olive M. 

Ensley, Talitha Hidora 
Erspamer, Frank A 
Ettinger, Dorothy 
Freeman, George Walker 
Griffith, Ruth Armstrong 
Hall, Lucia Eloise 


Framo, Angel Devera Pee i Be Soak} 
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Peterson, Anita May 

Powers, Anna Maria ‘ 
Robe, Vivian Moore - ae 
Sanden, Arthur G. 

Santee, Eva 

Sheahan, Myrtle 

Shirkey, Emily Frances 
Shumway, Ruth 

Stevens, Theodore George 
Tachell, Maude 

Thomas, Gertrude Marion 
Wakelee, Hva E. 

Warne, Ada Mary 
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Henderlite, Claude Hlmer Victor 
Irwin, John Ivan 

James, Marjorie Faulkner 
Jensen, Marion Gullette 

Jones, Hilla Katherine 

Jones, Margaret Slater 

Kellogg, George Albert 

Kizer, K. B. 


Wassberg, Clarence Edward 
Watson, Jean Ferguson 
Weaver, Grace 

Welts, Florence Aurelia 
Werby, Helena Johna 
Wheeler. Verna Mae 
Wood, Muriel 


THE BULLETIN 
OF THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON INCLUDES 
THE FOLLOWING PUBLICATIONS 


THE CATALOGUE 
(Edition limited to purpose of exchange with other institutions) 
Bulletins of 


GENERAL INFORMATION 
COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
COLLEGE OF SCIENCE 
SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 
LIBRARY SCHOOL 
COLLEGE OF BUSINESS ADMINISTRATION 
SCHOOL OF JOURNALISM 
COLLEGE OF ENGINEERING 
COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
COLLEGE OF FISHERIES 
COLLEGE OF FORESTRY 
SCHOOL OF LAW 
COLLEGE OF MINES 
COLLEGE OF PHARMACY 
GRADUATE SCHOOL 
DEPARTMENTS OR INSTRUCTION 
EXTENSION SERVICE 
SUMMER QUARTER 
PUGET SOUND BIOLOGICAL STATION 


Requests for bulletins or for general information in regard to the 
University, and all credentials and correspondence relative to admission, 
advanced standing, or requirements for graduation, should be addressed 
to THE REGISTRAR, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington. 


